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THE HILLVALE AFFAIR 
By Ellis Parker Butler 


Ellis Parker Butler has done one 
of the soundest and most enter- 
taining stories for young people 
from twelve to sixteen that we 
have read in a long time. It has 
all sorts of good qualities: the 
finest kind of background in 
American family life, adventure 
enough and mystery, and a 
group of quite unforgettable 
characters. 

Dorna is involved in a mystery 
story that Nip and Pex, the two 
tomboys, are trying to write, 
and eventually in thereal mystery 
into which the whole group of 
charactersisdrawn. Thestory is 
full of humor, pungent phrases, 
and delightful children. Pex and 
Nip, with their arch-enemy, Ben 
Trent, are memorable charac- 
ters, and the reader follows the 
adventures of Dorna herself with 
never-flagging interest. 
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CHAPTER I 
PEX BEGINS A NOVEL 


SITTING on one leg, Pex Graydon pecked at the keys of 
her father’s typewriter while Nip Phillips lay on the cot. 
They were beginning the writing of a detective-mystery 
novel. They had just decided that the title was to be 
. “Edith Montgomery, the Burglar’s Daughter,’ and Pex 
was writing that... 

“Are there two ds in Edith?’ she asked Nip, holding 
her finger suspended in the air, for she used only one 
finger when writing on the typewriter. 

“I guess so,’ Nip said, and Pex poked the typewriter 
keys. One finger seemed to be even more than she 
needed at times, for there were long seconds when the 
finger remained in the air while she searched for ad or an 
r, but when she did hit a key, she hit it hard. 

“You'll bust that typewriter,’ Nip warned her. 

“They’re made tough,’ Pex said. ‘There!’ she ex- 
claimed, as she leaned back in her chair; ‘we’re started!’ 
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Nip — properly Nina Ingraham Phillips — rolled 
over and raised her head and looked at the sheet of 
paper in the machine. What she saw was this: 


EDDITH MUNGUMMERY 
THE BERGILARS DOTTER 


‘That doesn’t look like “daughter” much,’ she said. 
“Daughter” has a g in it; I know that much.’ 

‘Has it?’ Pex asked innocently, turning her head on 
one side and looking at the word she had written. ‘I 
don’t see how you could put a g in that.’ 

‘It’s in it, I’ll bet you,’ Nip declared. ‘I know, be- 
cause I left it out of “daughter” the last spelling exam.’ 

‘Where do you want me to put the g, if you want it in 
this word? I don’t see any place for it, “Dotter” spells 
“daughter,” doesn’t it?’ 

‘Well, there doesn’t seem to be any very good place 
for it, does there?’ Nip agreed. ‘But I remember just as 
well as anything that’ Miss Spillman said, “Please! 
please! please, Nina! If you forget everything else I’ve 
taught you, remember there’s a g in ‘daughter.’”’ 
Maybe,’ she suggested, ‘the g is silent, as in “gnu.” 
You remember, Pex — 


“There once was an African gnu 
Who put laundry soap in the stew; 
When it lathered and bubbled, 
He said, ‘I am troubled! 
I used soap when I should have used glue. 
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‘I never saw any sense in silent letters and I don’t 
suppose I ever shall,’ Pex said, and picking up the eraser 
she rubbed out the ‘dotter’ and rewrote it with a g at its 
beginning. It now stood ‘GDOTTER,’ and she looked 
at it doubtfully. ‘If you ask me,’ she said, ‘I don’t 
think that looks like anything.’ 

“No, it doesn’t look like anything that would be in a 
spelling book, does it?’ Nip admitted. ‘I think the g 
belongs along through it somewhere instead of at the 
beginning.’ 

“Well, suppose we put it in the middle — that ought 
to satisfy everybody,’ Pex said, and she erased the word 
again and wrote it ‘DOGHTER.’ Nip looked at this 
critically. : 

‘That’s more like it,’ she said. ‘I guess that’s the 
way it ought to be. Now, what are we going to call the 
first chapter?’ 

“I thought we’d call the first chapter “Chapter One — 
The Crime is Committed,”’’ Pex said, but she happened 
to glance out of the window. Instantly she had thrown 
over the chair on which she had been sitting, and, as she 
dashed for the steep stairway that led down to the 
ground-floor, she uttered a shrill ‘Yay-hoo!’ war-cry. 
Nip, getting to her feet, took time only to glance out of 
the window, and then she, too, screamed the battle-cry 
of ‘Yay-hoo!’ and rushed after Pex. 

What Pex had seen was a red-headed boy of her own 
age. As a matter of fact, she had seen only a small tuft 
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of his hair protruding from behind one of the apple trees 
in the yard, and she might not have seen that if a ray of 
the sun had not fallen on it, making it glow like a flame 
of yellow-red fire. But that was enough. It meant that 
Ben Trent had dared to venture upon forbidden terri- 
tory. Almost instantly one of the outer screen doors 
slammed once, and Pex and Nip were dashing across the 
lawn toward the tree. 

Ben Trent was no longer behind the tree. When he 
heard the war-cry, he darted toward the ten-strand 
wire fence at the back of the lot and began to swarm 
over it with all the haste of a monkey trying to escape 
two angry panthers, but his foot caught on the top wire 
and he fell to the ground on the far side. Before he 
could scramble to his feet, Nip had reached through the 
fence low down and had caught one of his ankles. Put- 
ting her full strength into the tug, she drew a good part 
of that leg through the fence, while Ben kicked with 
that foot and the other and clawed at the long grass 
with both hands, trying to pull away. 

‘Quick, Pex! quick!’ Nip cried. ‘He’s kicking the 
skin off my knuckles!’ 

Pex climbed the fence and, letting herself go, fell on 
Ben Trent. Instantly his hands went to his head, but he 
was not quick enough; Pex’s right hand grasped his hair 
and tugged and Ben uttered a howl. His struggle threw 
Pex backward off him and at the same time jerked his 
ankle out of Nip’s hands, and, before Pex could right 
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herself, he had leaped to his feet and was streaking 
through the tall grass toward the Trent cottage. He 
stopped, when at a safe distance, to yell scornful words 
at the two girls, but they paid no attention to him. Pex 
climbed back over the wire fence. 

‘The red-headed rat!’ she exclaimed, panting. ‘He’s 
certainly got nerve!’ 

‘Did you get any?’ Nip asked. 

‘I got some,’ Pex told her. ‘I’d have got more if you 
hadn’t let loose of his leg.’ 

‘I wouldn’t have let loose if it hadn’t scraped my 
knuckles against the wires every time he jerked. They’re 
all skinned. Goodness, Pex, Ite’s strong in the legs!’ 

‘He ought to be,’ Pex said; ‘we keep him running all 
the time. Do you want to put some adhesive on your 
knuckles?’ 

‘No, I guess I’ll blow on them awhile until they stop 
burning,’ Nip told her. 

‘Then let’s go up and get some more written,’ Pex 
said. And they went into the cottage and up to the 
room where they had been busy until the coming of Ben 
Trent had disturbed them. 

Upon reaching the room, Pex took a box from a far 
corner of a shelf in the small closet, and opening her 
hand scraped together a number of red hairs that were 
clinging to her moist palm. 

‘Seven!’ she said, counting them, and she put them 
into the box, which had a number of small shells glued to 
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the lid, with a larger, smooth one in the center. On the 
larger shell was inscribed — not in the least appropri- 
ately — ‘Souvenir of Coney Island.’ The small box was 
at least half full of similar red hairs, hard-won trophies 
of the war that Pex Graydon and Ben Trent had waged 
against each other for years. In among the red hairs 
were half a dozen bits of fine red silk thread, and it was 
one of Pex’s regrets that these threads were not real 
hairs. 

In the pleasant suburb of New York, where the two 
families lived in winter, the Trent home and the Gray- 
don home were side by side with only a hedge between, 
and in the hedge was an opening. Through this opening 
Gertrude and Will Graydon and Frank and Eleanor 
Trent, the older children of the two families, went back 
and forth, and through the same gap Mr. and Mrs. 
Trent and Mr. and Mrs. Graydon had gone even before 
any of the younger members of the families had been 
born, for the two families were the closest of friends: but 
the first day Pex and Ben met, the trouble had begun. 

Indeed, the first moment they met, the trouble began. 
No sooner had Mrs. Trent placed Ben on the blanket on 
the grass on which Pex was sitting than Pex reached out 
a chubby hand and grasped Ben’s hair. The mothers 
had to pull them apart, both struggling and screaming. 

‘She just wouldn’t let go of his hair,’ Mrs. Graydon 
often said in telling of it, but she had not saved the 
hairs that remained in Pex’s hand, and it was as substi- 
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tutes for those lost six hairs that the bits of red silk 
thread in the shell-box were doing duty. 

Seated before the typewriter again, Pex gave herself 
to the work of writing the great mystery-detective 
story. She wrote the chapter title as decided upon and 
then looked out of the window thoughtfully. She could 
see Ben Trent slowly making his way through the hay 
field toward his own home, defeated in his raid, but no 
doubt cherishing thoughts of revenge. 

The room in which Pex and Nip were working and 
keeping guard was an excellent one for both purposes, 
_ The cottage, in which the Graydons were now spending 
their third summer in the Berkshire hills, was known as 
“Nancy Stryker’s Cottage,’ and this room had been 
built out from the second story at the rear. It clung 
there like a humming-bird’s nest, and it was known as 
the ‘Bird’s Nest,’ but when Pex and Nip were in it a 
better name would have been the ‘Wasp’s Nest.’ 

From the windows Pex had a good view of the Lane 
that led down from the Main Road and of much of the 
country between the Main Road and Nancy Stryker’s : 
Cottage, including the fields on either side. “There was 
also a noble view of the mountain beyond the farms on 
the far side of the Main Road, but this latter view did 
not interest Pex at all. The mountains were wooded, 
and Ben Trent could not be seen when he went there. 

But the land between was almost all visible, and this 
was the battle-ground in the Pex Graydon-Ben Trent 
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war. The Bird’s Nest was used by Mr. Graydon when 
he was at the cottage — although not always; but ex- 
cept for his two weeks of vacation in the summer he 
came up only over week-ends. He was the editor of a 
magazine, and sometimes he brought home manuscripts 
to read, or had writing to do, and then he used the 
Bird’s Nest. Otherwise it was Pex’s headquarters. 

‘Of course, Edith Curtis is going to be the heroine,’ 
Nip said. ‘I knew that when you named her Edith 
Montgomery.” ° 
| ©Well, don’t you want her to be?’ Pex asked, ready to 
fight it out then and there. ‘She’s the loveliest thing 
that ever breathed, Nip. {I do think she is, honestly.’ 

‘Yes; she’s beautiful,’ Nip admitted. 

“Well, then?’ Pex demanded. 

‘Oh, have her!’ Nip said indifferently. ‘Have her, if 
you want to. Heroines never amount to much, anyway 
— they go mooning around and clutching the hero to 
their hearts. They make me sick.’ 
| ‘JT don’t see anything about Edith Curtis to make any 
one sick,’ Pex objected, a little offended. ‘I think she’s 
grand. She doesn’t moon.’ 

‘Well — no, I guess not,’ Nip conceded. ‘Have her, if 
you want to.’ 

Edith Curtis was a visitor at the Trents’ and a friend 
of Nell Trent and Gertrude Graydon. She was quite as 
beautiful as Pex thought, and Pex had begun to worship 
her at first sight. Edith was twenty, which to Pex was a 
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splendidly mysterious age, and Pex had, as Nip said, ‘a 
terrible crush on Edith.’ Edith’s were the only fashion- 
able clothes Pex ever admitted were nice; Pex herself 
scorned ‘nice’ clothes and, with Nip, hated them heart- 
ily. She preferred to be dressed just as she was now — 
khaki shirt, khaki shorts, low socks and sneakers. 
Nip, of course, had to follow Pex in this as in every- 
thing, and it was well that the two did not yearn for 
dainty dresses. As they met Ben Trent in battle almost 
daily — and sometimes several times a day — their 
present garb was the best.’ 

Nip, as they discussed the novel they were writing, 
lay on the cot, but not indolently. With her hands 
clasped at the back of her waist, she rested on her shoul- 
ders and elbows with her hips and legs in the air and a 
sofa pillow balanced on the soles of her feet. From time 
to time she kicked the pillow up to the low ceiling and 
tried to catch it on her feet again. Sometimes she did; 
sometimes it came down and hit her in the face, or she 
caught it in her hands. Then she put it up on the soles of 
her feet again and tried it another time. Pex and Nip 
were like that. They were tomboys. 

‘The next thing,’ Pex said, having settled the matter 
of the heroine, ‘is what kind of crime to have.’ 

“A murder,’ Nip said, without a moment’s hesitation. 
‘That’s the only crime that’s any good in a book. 
Stabbed to the heart, with the dagger sticking out of it, 
or something. And finger-prints on it — bloody ones. 
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It’s got to be a murder if there’s going to be any pep in 
it; 

‘I don’t know,’ Pex said doubtfully. ‘I thought 
maybe we wouldn’t have it a murder. Father says 
murder 1s getting to be just too common for anything! 
He’s so sick of murder. He says it’s just murder — 
murder — murder all the time. Why, he told mother 
there were eighteen murders in his office just last week.’ 

‘I should think it would be a messy office,’ Nip 
said. 

“Not real murders, of course,’ Pex told her co-author. 
“In mystery stories people sent in to have him buy — 
but he didn’t. He says he wishes somebody could think 
up a new crime,’ 

“Well, I guess we could if anybody could,’ Nip said. 

“Yes; but we haven’t got time, have we, if we’re ever 
going to get this novel written? I mean, writing it with 
one finger takes so long. I guess we’d better murder 
somebody, Nip; it’s easier than anything else.’ 

“Yes; and we’d better do it in the very first chapter,’ 
Nip agreed. ‘That'll be one we won’t have to keep talk- 
ing and being talked to, anyway. I guess your father 
won’t mind one more murder when there’s such a lot of 
them, anyway. Like mosquitoes — when there’s only 
one you hate it, but when there’s a lot of them one more 
doesn’t make much difference.’ 

‘Yes; and murder is sort of nice, anyhow, Nip. You 
don’t get so confused — you just have a murder, and 
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then all you have to do is find out who did it, and that’s 
the story.’ 

‘Yes,’ said Nip doubtfully; ‘but that doesn’t sound so 
very different. It was a different kind of story from all 
the rest that your father said he’d give ten thousand 
dollars to get one of.’ 

‘Don’t you worry!’ Pex said. ‘This one will be differ- 
ent enough before we get through with it, I bet. So I 
guess we'll just murder somebody to start off with, 
shall we?’ 

“Yes — let’s!’ Nip said eagerly. ‘Who'll we murder?’ 

‘Mrs. Spimmicks, of course,’ Pex’said, as if there was 
no other person who so well deserved that horrible fate. 


‘We'll choke her to death; she’s blue in the face already.’ 


CHAPTER II 
MRS. SPIMMICKS 


Ir was early in the afternoon of Friday when Pex and 
Nip began writing their novel, so early that Ben Trent 
had made the mistake of thinking that his two enemies 
might still be eating lunch, but now the large yard at the 
side of Nancy Stryker’s Cottage began to assume its 
usual afternoon appearance. 

; There were three ancient apple trees — as a matter of 
fact, there were five or six, but only three concern this 
story — standing more or less in a row at the rear edge 
of the lawn to the left of the cottage, and between these 
trees two hammocks had been hung. There were also 
lawn benches, a wicker rocker or two, and a steamer 
chair, because under these big apple trees there was al- 
ways shade, even during the sunniest hours of the day. 

The apple trees indicated the end of the lawn. Be- 
yond them was a large patch of newly seeded ground 
that had been a big vegetable garden the year before, 
but now the garden had been made behind the barn, 
and, if the grass grew properly, this was to be more 
lawn. It was at the far edge of this new ground that the 
wire fence stood, over which Ben Trent had climbed so 
hastily, yet not hastily enough. 

Just after the short but tense battle from which Pex 
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had come with a few of Ben’s red hairs as trophies, 
Gertrude Graydon came out of the cottage, and, after 
standing a minute looking toward the Trent cottage on 
the Main Road, let herself idly into one of the two ham- 
mocks and clasped her hands above her head. 

Gertrude was eighteen. She was as different from her 
sister Pex (Pauline Exham Graydon, if you please!) as 
any one with the same general coloring could be. Her 
eyes and hair were much like Pex’s, being brown, but 
Gertrude’s bob graced her head with soft waves of 
beauty in which golden lights flitted. She spent plenty 
of time on those waves and golden glints—as who 
should not! — while Pex gave her hair no thought what- 
ever. Pex’s hair was sunburned, and she considered it 
merely something to avoid getting into Ben Trent’s 
hands. As Gertrude lay in the hammock with her eyes 
closed, she was not thinking of much of anything, but 
she had an unimportant wish that Hal Holway would 
come with Edith to-day when Edith came down to play 
croquet. It was pleasant to have Hal with them for a 
number of reasons. One was that everybody seemed to 
play with fewer a the sare was that Hal was 
pleasant. 

Will Graydon came out of the cottage as Gertrude Nie 
with her eyes closed. He was fourteen, and had about 
given up teasing Gertrude, giving that attention to Pex, 
but as he saw his sister in the hammock he went quietly 
across the grass and tipped the hammock. Gertrude 
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cried out and just managed to prevent herself being 
dumped out on the grass. 

‘Will, you mean thing!’ she scolded good-naturedly. 
‘T’ll pay you for that.’ 

He laughed, a gruff haw-haw that was laughable 
coming from his slenderness, for he laughed with im- 
mense heartiness when he did laugh. Gertrude did not 
bother further with the annoyance she had pretended, 
but told Will to try to find enough mallets that would 
not shed their heads at the first knock, and Will went 
over to the rackety box that lay near the house and be- 
gan fitting mallet heads to handles. 

‘I hope father remembers to bring the new set he 
promised us,’ she said. 

Some of the wickets had been pulled up, and Ger- 
trude went around setting up those that were down and 
straightening some that had been bent over, and by the 
time she had this job completed, the three from the 
Trents’ cottage had arrived — Nell Trent, Frank Trent, 
and Edith Curtis. 

Frank, who was Will Graydon’s age, had no use for 
croquet. That was what he said and he probably meant 
it. He said it was a girls’ game, and when Will played 
with the others Frank preferred to lie on the grass and 
look on. 

Will, at first, had not been sure that he cared for the 
game himself. He had got into it through being of a 
naturally accommodating nature, playing when he was 
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asked to fill a team or make a pair, dropping out when 
Hal Holway was there to take a mallet, and playing 
when he was needed, but he presently became interested 
in the game itself, for, as the girls played it, it was a real 
game of skill. 

The game began now, Will and Nell playing against 
Gertrude and Edith. Frank loafed awhile in the ham- 
mock nearest the cottage, swinging himself hard until he 
fell sprawling on the grass, but presently he walked back 
to the garden behind the barn. Here a young fellow a 
couple of years older than Frank was busy with a hoe, 
cutting out the weeds, and Frank spoke to him. 

“Hello there, Henri!’ he said, and the young fellow 
looked up and grinned at him. 

“Hello youse’f, Frank,’ he said. ‘How you find you- 
se’f these day? 

‘Fine and dandy,’ Frank told him. ‘Say, Henri, do 
you know any good fishing this year?’ 

‘Maybe Lake Buell,’ Henri suggested. [‘ Not so much 
feesh just now. Too much rain for good feesh.’ 

‘How about trying it to-morrow, anyway?’ Frank 
asked. 

‘I got to work, me,’ Henri said with evident regret. 
“When theese garden is fix, the grass is to cut.’ 

“Next week, then, maybe,’ Frank said; but Henri 
shrugged his shoulders as if to indicate that there was 
not much hope of fishing then. So early in the season, 
and with so much rain, the weeds and grass grew rap- 
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idly, and his father, who attended to many gardens and 
cut many lawns, had more than he and Henri together 
could do. 

Louis Dupont considered this splendid luck. He was 
a French-Canadian and with his family had drifted 
down into this section by way of Vermont, six of them 
crowded into a rackety old Ford truck, and they lived in 
a shack in the river bottom near the Village, a few miles 
from Hillvale. The people of the Village looked at 
Louis Dupont and his family with considerable doubt. 
While they had nothing definite against them, they 
considered them ‘floaters’ — here one day and gone the 
next — and had yet to decide whether they were honest 
or not. Louis, the father, was dark and thin. Henri was 
handsome; every one said so. From his mother, who 
seemed to be an Italian, he had inherited beautiful curly 
black hair, unlike his father’s, which was more like an 
Indian’s, and his brilliant white teeth flashed when he 
smiled. All the Dupont family smiled. They seemed to 
take life with extreme lightness and cheerfulness, and 
their miserable little tumble-down shack was noisy with 
laughter or quarreling all day. Henri was the oldest 
child. 

Henri worked. He did not work too hard. He would 
chop at the weeds with his hoe and then rest, leaning on 
the handle and staring at the mountains, the trees, or at 
anything interesting. When his father was with him on 
the same job, he got more work done. 
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“Geet busy there, Henri!’ Louis would say. ‘What 
for you all the time look at trees and thing, huh? 
Maybe you forget those sister and brothers got to eat, 
huh? Maybe you forget that shirt-tail steeck out be- 
hind, huh? Work more fast, Henri, if you please, and 
you get more queeck those pants without holes be- 
hind.’ : 

The younger brothers and sisters wandered a great 
deal. You came on them in unexpected places, some- 
times one alone and sometimes two or three together, 
and usually they had paper satchels — the kind with 
_ two handles and pictures pasted on one side. When they 
were discovered, they slid into the bushes like little 
wild animals, but it was feared they had early vegetables 
or berries in the satchels. It was feared the wandering 
little Duponts did not worry much over property rights 
in anything that would swell the Dupont larder. But no 
one knew; no one had yet caught a little Dupont. 

Now, as Frank went back to the lawn under the apple 
trees, Henri leaned on his hoe and watched him or the 
game that was going on. Frank threw himself down on 
the grass. Presently he saw Pex and Nip come out of the 
house, and he got up and walked toward them. They 
stopped and turned, waiting for him to come up to 
them. 

‘What you two young Indians doing?’ he asked. 

‘Nothing,’ Pex said. ‘We came down to get Mrs. 
Spimmicks.’ 
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‘Well, you’d better get her!’ Frank laughed. ‘You'd 
better take her in and hide her where nobody can find 
her. Ben’s after her.’ 

‘If that’s all!’ Pex said jeeringly. ‘He hasn’t got her 
yet; he hasn’t got her once this year, and only once last 
year, and I got her back quick enough.’ 

‘Yes, but this time you want to look out,’ Frank 
warned her. ‘He’s going to get her this time, and you 
won’t get her back. He’s after her hard, I tell you, and 
when he gets her, you’ll never see her again. I’m warn- 
ing you.’ 

‘How’s he going to get her?’ Nip asked, as Pex stood 
looking at Frank and trying to make out how much of 
this was pure bluff and how much was based on some 
plan Ben had concocted. 

‘Never you mind! He’s got a scheme,’ Frank teased. 
‘You'd better kiss Mrs. Spimmicks good-bye.’ 

Pex turned away. 

‘Come on, Nip,’ she said. ‘He’s just talking. And 
you can tell that red-headed smarty,’ she said over her 
shoulder, ‘that he’ll never get Mrs. Spimmicks.’ 

Frank laughed, and the two girls turned to the corner 
of the cottage. Across the front of the cottage ran a 
porch, and on one of the pillars of the porch was a hook 
perhaps a foot long, of the sort on which bird-cages are 
hung. The hook had been there many years and was 
rusty and red, and from it hung Mrs. Spimmicks. 
Around her waist was a ribbon sash, tied in a hard knot, 
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and this was caught over the end of the hook. Mrs. 
Spimmicks was hung on the hook because she could be 
seen there from the Trent cottage up on the Main Road 
and she was a taunt to Ben Trent. 

“Here I am,’ she was supposed to be saying; ‘why 
don’t you come and get me?’ 

Every night Pex took Mrs. Spimmicks in and every 
morning she hung her out. 

Mrs. Spimmicks was a rag doll. One of the things 
that had distressed Mrs. Graydon when Pex was a small 
girl had been her indifference to dolls. Pex had been 
more than indifferent to them — she had hated them. 
She had never thought of a doll as a ‘baby’ to be nursed 
and rocked and dressed and undressed. A properly 
balanced doll with a reasonably heavy head was a good 
thing to throw, taking it by one leg, or a handy weapon 
to use in a fight with Ben Trent, and Pex’s dolls were 
usually pretty well used up an hour or so after she got 
them in her hands. 

It does a doll no good, for example, to be thrown at a 
target or used to drive a nail. Pex’s dolls led strenuous 
lives because Pex liked the strenuous life herself, and one 
Christmas Mrs. Graydon — who was still trying to 
make of Pex a girlish little girl — made her a doll she 
thought Pex might like. 

She made the doll of stout muslin and stuffed her with 
rags, giving her yarn hair and painting a face. She made 
the doll as big as a plump baby and dressed her in some 
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of Pex’s own baby clothes, and Pex did pay this doll 
more attention than she usually paid to dolls. It made 
a better football than any doll she had ever had. It was 
also useful as a cushion to sit on, and Pex soon discov- 
ered that, because the rags in the doll were so heavy and 
packed so tight, she could knock Ben Trent down with 
it. Wielded by one leg, it could come down on Ben’s 
head with a thump that sent him staggering, and, 
thrown with a good aim, it would make him utter a 
erunt and collapse. 


In course of time the doll suffered from this treat- ° 


ment. In her gentler moments Pex had played games 
with it, scalping it when it was a pioneer woman, hang- 
ing it when it was a spy, tarring and feathering it when 
it was a ‘traitor,’ and riding over it with her tricycle 
when it was a mere pedestrian in the street. By the 
time the doll looked like something the cat had dragged 
in — or worse — Mrs. Graydon tried to take it away 
from Pex, but for the first time in her life Pex would not 
part with a doll. 

The Christmas Day when Pex received the doll, she 
gave it a name. She had not then discovered what a 
valuable doll it was, and she looked on it with disgust 
and gave it the most detested name she could think of. 
This name was Mrs. Mylora Spimmicks. Mylora had 
been a colored nurse Pex had particularly hated, and 
‘spimmicks’ was the way Pex pronounced ‘spinach’ 
then, and she hated spinach with the whole-souled, 
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hearty hate of most young persons. Spinach, to Pex, 
was a nasty, slimy, green mess that you had to eat or 
you could not have any dessert. It was half-sister to 
castor oil and first cousin to spankings. There was no- 
thing meaner that Pex could have called the doll than 
Mrs. Spimmicks. | 

But Mrs. Spimmicks, the aetna football, became 
precious to Pex and an object to defend with her life, 
when Ben Trent one day stole her. [It was one of the 
first pleasant days of spring, but the ground was still 
soppy wet. Pex went out into the yard and decided she 
would go barefoot for a while, but she almost immedi- 
ately got a thorn in her toe, and she looked around for 
something to sit on. There was a hollow tree stump in 
the yard, and the previous October Pex had left Mrs. 
Spimmicks in the hollow stump. Mrs. Spimmicks had 
been rained upon and snowed upon and wet leaves had 
plastered her, but now Pex yanked her from the stump 
and banged her against it to knock off the decayed 
leaves. She put Mrs. Spimmicks on the ground, put the 
swing board on top of her, and sat down on the board. 

The thorn was deep in Pex’s toe, too deep for her 
short nails to grasp, and she was trying to bite the end of 
the thorn with her teeth when Ben Trent dashed 
through the hedge, gave Pex a hard push on the back 
that sent her over on her face with her nose in the wet, 
and, picking up Mrs. Spimmicks, darted back to the 
safety of his own yard, yelling like an Indian. 
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Immediately Mrs. Spimmicks became the one thing 
Pex wanted. It was a full month, in spite of a hundred 
efforts, before Pex recovered Mrs. Spimmicks. Ben 
Trent had painted Mrs. Spimmicks’s hands and feet 
and face a bright blue, her body red, and the back of her 
head green. 

Since that time life for Pex had been largely a matter 
of displaying Mrs. Spimmicks as a taunt to Ben Trent 
— a dare to him to get her,— and, when he did get her, a 
fight to get her back. 

So far the honors of the game were mostly Pex’s. 
Usually she had Mrs. Spimmicks and it was Ben who 
was trying to get her, but there had been‘a few miserable 
periods when Ben hung Mrs. Spimmicks from the top of 
the flagpole in his yard or kept her suspended by a wire 
from his window where Pex could see her. 

Pex now took Mrs. Spimmicks down from the bird- 
cage hook and tucked her under her arm. 

‘All right; I’ve got her,’ she said cheerfully to Nip. 
‘Come on up to the Bird’s Nest and we'll get her killed 
and go on with the first chapter.’ 


CHAPTER III 
THICKENING A PLOT 


WHILE the croquet game continued on the lawn, Pex 
and Nip returned to the Bird’s Nest. Pex tossed Mrs. 
Spimmicks carelessly onto the cot, and Nip, wanting to 
stretch out on the same cot, pushed the floppy lady onto 
the floor. Then she had a thought, and reached down 
and picked up Mrs. Spimmicks, 

‘Shall I go ahead and choke her, Pex, while you’re 
getting ready to write it?’ she asked. 

“No. Wait!’ Pex said. ‘Don’t do it, Nip. Because 
I’ve thought of something. Something dandy!’ 

“What?’ Nip inquired quite as eagerly as Pex had 
spoken. ‘I bet it’s grand — you can think of the grand- 
est things, Pex.’ 

“Well, it’s pretty good, if I do say it myself,’ Pex ad- 
mitted. ‘Of course, when you write novels, Nip, you’ve 
got to have a plot.’ 

‘I know,’ Nip agreed. ‘A plot is thinking up a lot of 
troubles that are going to happen in the story, so that 
when it comes time for them to happen, they can hap- 
pen.’ 

“Yes, that’s it,’ Pex said, ‘and father says one thing a 
good mystery novel ought to have is a strong plot.’ 
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‘What does that mean?’ Nip asked. ‘How do you 
make them strong?’ 

‘Well, I don’t know exactly,’ Pex said doubtfully. 
ia guess it means you’ve got to have a lot of things hap- 
pening — you’ve got to put a lot of things in it. That’s 
the way you do with coffee; if you put a lot in, it 1s 
strong, and if you don’t put much in, it is weak.’ 

‘You don’t put a “lot of things” in coffee,’ Nip ob- 
jected. ‘All you put in coffee is coffee.’ 

‘Well, all you put in a plot is plot, if you've got to be 
so exact about it,’ Pex said. ‘The more plot you put in 
it, the stronger it is, prob’ly.’ 

‘Yes, I know,’ Nip said eagerly. ‘I guess it’s more 
like putting flour in the gravy, though. You remember, 
Pex, in that show, don’t you, where the man was trying 
to say “The plot thickens!” and he said “The thot 
plickens!” and we nearly laughed our heads off. I guess 
the thicker a plot is, the stronger it is.’ 

‘Yes, like shoes,’ Pex agreed. ‘We've got to have a 
strong, thick plot, Nip, and I’ve thought of a dandy. 
With lots in it. Who do you think choked Mrs. Spim- 
micks to death?’ 

‘Ben Trent, of course,’ Nip said, as ail no one else 
could commit a crime in any novel she and Pex had any- 
thing to do with. 

‘Yes. And we'll call him the “Red-Headed Mon- 
ster,”’ Pex said. ‘I’m going to make him horrible — 
like Lon Chaney or a spider or something. When folks 
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read about him, they’ll shudder. But I didn’t mean 
that — I meant, who do folks think killed Mrs. Spim- 
micks until the deteckative finds out who did kill 
her?’ 

“Who? Do they think you did it, Pex?’ 
_ ‘Me? No, of course not! I’m going to be the lady 
deteckative that finds out who did do it. I don’t kill 
anybody — oh! maybe I shoot a few folks when I’m 
deteckating around! — because I’m not a criminal and 
nobody thinks I am. They think Edith killed Mrs. 
Spimmicks!’ 

‘Pex! Not Edith! Why, you said she was going to be 
the heroine!’ 
_ *That’s why,’ said Pex firmly. ‘That’s why every- 
body has got to think she did it, so they’ll all be sorry 
for her and pity her and love her, and be glad when I 
find out that she didn’t do it, but that Ben Trent, the 
Red-Headed Monster, did it. “And, listen, Nip! I’ll tell 
you why they think Edith did it, even if she was the 
heroine.’ * 

“Why do they?’ asked Pex’s willing admirer. 

“Because when they find Mrs. Spimmicks it is Edith’s 
handkerchief that is tied tight around Mrs. Spimmicks’s 
neck.’ 

“Yes, but if it is her handkerchief ; 

“Some one else used it, silly! Ben Trent got it and 
used it. But you wait; I’ll write some and then you'll 
see how it goes.’ And she began poking at the keys of 
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the typewriter with her right fore-finger, while Nip tried 
her old stunt with the difference that she used Mrs. 
Spimmicks to toss to the ceiling this time instead of the 
‘ sofa pillow. 


On the lawn the game was becoming decidedly keen. 
The two sides were very closely matched and constant 
playing this summer and last had made them fine play- 
ers. Gertrude missed a difficult wicket by an eighth of 
an inch, and Edith, her partner, uttered a little cry of 
disappointment. 

‘Gert! That’s awful!’ she exclaimed. ‘That’s the 
second bad shot you’ve made this afternoon. _What’s 
the matter with you?’ 

‘I know; I’m rotten to-day,’ Gertrude admitted. 
‘I’m disappointed, I guess; I hoped Hal would come 
down and play to-day. I suppose he’s off golfing or 
something, with some of the richys.’ 

By the ‘richys’ she meant the wealthier folk who 
made the near-by Berkshire towns of Stockbridge and 
Lenox such famous society places. Hal was equally at 
home with them as with the group at Hillvale. His 
father — Jabez Holway — had bought the five-hundred- 
acre Overstream place because he loved horses and 
meant to raise them, but his wealth and connections 
were such that he was accepted by the ‘richys’ when 
he cared to take time from his stables and rings. Hal 
had his own polo ponies. But Hal liked the young folks 
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of Hillvale and spent at least half his time with them, 
Especially with Edith. | 

‘No,’ Edith said to Gertrude. ‘He’s not off with the 
richys; he had to go down to New York for something; 
he drove down yesterday evening.’ 

‘Oh!’ Gertrude said, and, for some reason, she felt 
better. There had been nothing said when they had 
finished the game the day before, but she had expected 
Hal to play croquet to-day. He had said something 
about ‘showing them to-morrow.’ She had felt a little 
hurt that he had not come. 

Pex kept at her writing quite awhile, but she came to 
a pause at last and pulled the sheet from the machine. 
Nip dropped Mrs. Spimmicks on the floor and the two 
girls bent their heads over the typewritten sheet. This 
is what Pex had written: 


EDDITH MUNGUMMERY 
THE BERGILARS DOGHTER 
CHAPTER 1. A HORRIBEL CRIME 


Eddith Mungummery was a beautiful creacher indeed, aged 
about 20 more or less. Her lovely golden hair she wore 
bobbed and she was loved by one and all. She was brought up 
in the mist of splender like a princess of Royal blood and 
wore silk stockings almost before she was out of the cradel. 
So one and all said ‘O she must be a happy creacher indeed!’ 
but Alas!!! it was not so. 

Often she wept dismally when she was alone by herself and 
cried ‘O, I know something is wrong with father — he acts so 
queer when he thinks Ime not looking at him!’ 
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Each summer they had a swell cottage in the Berksheers 
but Eddiths father was hardly ever at home nights. Little 
did Eddith suspect the truth. Her father said he was a respeck- 
able bisuiness man and he said he had a job selling pianoes at 
night, so much down and so much a month until paid. 

Eddiths father went out in an automobile every night with 
what looked like a piano tied on the back, but it was an 
empty box only. The truth was that John Mungummery was 
a mere bergular of the villinest kind. When he broke into a 
house he would take even the babys bank and throw it into 
the empty piano box laughing harshly ‘Ha ha! what does 
John Mungummery care?’ 

Wonce or twice Eddith said to her father ‘Why do you go 
out selling piannoes at night, father dear, instead of in day 
time?’ but although he blushed giltilly he always said ‘why, 
doughter dear, at night the folks are more apt to be at home.’ 
Thus the wretch decieved her more or less. 

The secret of how such a mean father had such a lovely 
doughter was that Eddith was not his real doughter. Her real 
name was Eddith Curtis and he had stole her one night when 
he was out burgeling a house. Her parents both mourned for 
her so hard they died in six weeks or less. So Mr. Mungum- 
mery never told Eddith. He brought her up as his own 
doughter. 


‘It’s lovely — just lovely!’ Nip cried when she had 
read as much as Pex had written. ‘I don’t see how you 
ever thought of it.’ 

“Well, I suppose I’m a genius,’ Pex said modestly. 
“When you’re a genius, you just can’t help it — it comes 
out of you even when you don’t think it’s going to.’ 

“Well, go ahead and let some more come out, then,’ 
Nip said. ‘What is going to happen next?’ 

“Next? Why, nothing has happened yet,’ Pex said. 
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“That’s just getting started. It’s a sort of introduction. 
I haven’t even mentioned Mrs. Spimmicks yet.’ 

‘Well, why don’t you? What are you going to say 
about her?’ 

‘I’m going to say that Mr. Montocaens was always 
lying and deceiving folks because it was his nature to do 
it, and one day he brought home a woman to cook and 
do general housework, and he said to Edith, “My dear 
child, this is Mrs. Mylora Spimmicks and she is your 
aunt.” But that was a lie, Nip. She wasn’t really 
Edith’s aunt.’ 

“Who was she?’ Nip asked. 

“She wasn’t anybody,’ Pex told her. ‘She was just a 
poor woman he had told another lie to, because he 
wanted to get somebody to do the housework and cook- 
ing for nothing. He told Mrs. Spimmicks, “You come 
and work for me and when I die I'll give you half of my 
fortune. I’ll make out my will that way.” But he didn’t 
mean to. He said to her, ‘“‘ You'll have to pretend you’re 
my sister, because if you don’t the law won’t let me give 
you half my fortune when I die.””’ 

“Is that what the law says?’ Nip asked. 

“I don’t know. It doesn’t matter what the law really 
says, because he was just lying to Mrs. Spimmicks, any- 
way. So he went to Edith and said, “‘ Don’t you believe 
anything you hear about me giving half my fortune to 
Mrs. Spimmicks in my will, because it isn’t so. I’m go- 
ing to make out a will like that, just to show Mrs. 
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Spimmicks, but then I’m going to tear it up. You'll get 
all my money, Edith.”’ 

_ €When did you think of all of this?’ Nip asked, 

with very genuine admiration. ‘I think it’s peachy. I 

couldn’t have thought it up in a thousand years.’ 

‘I thought of it at night, some,’ Pex said. ‘I think of 
some of it as I go along talking it, like now. It just fixes 
itself in my head. I guess that’s the way geniuses 
are.’ 

“Well — and then what happens?’ 

‘Well, Mr. Montgomery goes out to burgle a house 
and he gets killed. The man wakes up and shoots him 
dead. So then he is dead. So we don’t have to bother 
with him any more. And then what do you think?’ 

‘I don’t know — what?’ 

‘Why, Mrs. Spimmicks is taking a rest in the ham- 
mock that afternoon ; 

‘I thought Mr. Montgomery-always went burgling at 
night.’ 

‘Mostly he did, but this was a very busy season for 
burglars and he worked some in the afternoons. We can 
write in something and say he burgled in the afternoons 
sometimes,’ Pex said, as if a small detail like that did 
not matter much. ‘Anyway, Mrs. Spimmicks comes 
out to take a nap in the hammock, and she does. So 
after a while Mrs. Hoff from next door comes over to 
borrow a cup of sugar, and she sees Mrs. Spimmicks in 
the hammock and goes up to her f 
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‘And Mrs. Spimmicks is dead!’ cried Nip delightedly. 
‘Dead as a door-nail!’ 

‘Yes; choked to death. And it is Edith’s handkerchief 
that is tied tight around her neck to choke her. So, of 
course, everybody thinks it is Edith that did it.’ 

‘Because it’s her handkerchief, of course,’ said Nip. 
‘I suppose they see her name on it.’ 

‘Yes, and it smells of her perfumery,’ agreed Pex, 
‘and they find the will that says Mrs. Spimmicks 1s to 
have half the money when Mr. Montgomery 1s dead, 
so they think Edith killed her so Edith could have all the 
money. And I guess somebody telephoned to Edith 
that Mr. Montgomery had been killed. So it all looks as 
if Edith did it, and everybody thinks so but me.’ 

‘And me,’ said Nip. ‘I don’t believe she did it, either.’ 

‘No, but we’re the only two that don’t,’ Pex said; 
‘and we are only girls and nobody cares what we think. 
So that’s how we get to be the first girl deteckatives that 
ever were.’ 

Nip sighed blissfully. 

‘Pex, I think it is just too grand for any use! I’d give 
a million billion dollars if I could think up things like 
that!’ she exclaimed; but Pex only laughed. © 

‘Oh —a million billion dollars!’ she scoffed. ‘All I 
want, Nip, is the ten thousand dollars father said he’d 
give for a story that was the kind he wanted — a differ- 
ent kind of mystery story. And maybe he'll give it to us 
for this one. I’ll give you half if he does.’ 
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‘Oh, Pex! But you ought not to — you’re doing most 
of it. You’re thinking it up, and you’re writing it.’ 

‘Well, Pl give you two thousand dollars, anyway,’ 
Pex said. ‘That’s a good deal of money. And maybe 
I'll give you more. There’s a lot to do yet; we haven’t 
begun to live it all out yet.’ 

‘Live it out?’ 

“Yes; you may have to do a good deal of the living it 
out. Especially if I have to be pretty busy writing it 
down. It’s got to be lived out. That’s one of the things 
father is always saying. He says the trouble with au- 
thors is that most of them start writing before they have 
lived things first. He’s always saying that to mother — 
““Here’s another story by some fellow who began to write 
before he lived it.” It makes him sick. So we'll have 
to live this out as we write it, Nip. It’s the way to do.’ 

Nip did not see just how they were to go about that, 
but Pex tried to explain. Pex had taken for herself the 
réle of the girl detective, but she was willing to let Nip 
be the second-best girl detective —a sort of assistant 
wonder; and she explained that, since the murder of 
Mrs. Spimmicks had undoubtedly been committed by 
the Red-Haired Monster, Ben Trent, they would have 
to do a great deal of shadowing and tracking and in- 
vestigating. Mrs. Spimmicks was dead, so no one had 
to live the life for her, and Mr. Montgomery was dead, 
and nobody had to live his life for him, and Edith Mont- 
gomery was only the heroine, and had nothing much to 
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do but stand around and suffer and be suspected. The 
lives that had to be lived were the lives of the two de- 
tectives, and they could live them well enough. 

‘And the first thing we’ll have to do,’ said Pex, “is get 
one of Edith’s handkerchiefs. We’ve got to have one to 
have Mrs. Spimmicks choked with, so that even we will 
think at first that Edith did it. Until we begin to detect 
around and find out things.’ 

“What things?’ Nip asked. 

“How do we know yet, before we begin to detect?’ 
Pex asked, with the scorn that was such a part of her 
nature. “Maybe we'll find that Ben Trent’s father keeps 
a laundry, and when the laundry comes home to Mr. 
Montgomery’s house, one of Edith’s handkerchiefs is 
missing, and that makes us think Ben Trent took it, 
and we say, “Ah, ha! A handkerchief missing!” Or 
maybe, when we look at the handkerchief through a 
microscope, we see a red hair on it, and we say, ‘What! 
What! A red hair! The Red-Headed Monster has red 
hair!’ Or maybe, when we go to look at Mrs. Spim- 
micks in the hammock, we see footprints on the grass.’ 

“Oh! Are we really going to put Mrs. Spimmicks in 
the hammock?’ Nip asked. 

“Of course, silly! That’s part of living it out. We’re 
going to really tie Edith’s handkerchief around Mrs. 
Spimmicks’s neck, ain’t we? We've got to have Mrs. 
Spimmicks in the hammock, so we can investigate her 
there.’ | 
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‘Well, we might as well get the handkerchief, then,’ 
Nip said. And the two dauntless girl detectives and 
authors went down to the yard again. Nip stood watch- 
ing Frank Trent as Pex went to Edith. 

‘Watch this, Nip,’ he said. ‘I bet you can’t do 
‘No, but I bet Pex can,’ Nip said, although she did 
not yet know what it was. 

Frank was hanging from one of the limbs of the apple 
tree immediately above one of the hammocks, and now 
he looked down to see that he was in exactly the right 
place. It was not much of a drop, only a couple of feet, 
but it was a new stunt. He had done it once or twice in 
one of their own hammocks, dropping thus from the 
limb into the hammock, which bounced as he dropped 
into it, throwing him out. The trick was to land on his 
feet instead of on his head. 

‘Look out,’ he called now and loosened his grip on the 
branch. He fell straight as a lath and his feet struck the 
hammock, but the next moment there was a wild howl- 
ing of fright and pain from the Trents’ big dog Mungo. 
The weather-rotted hammock had not been strong 
enough to withstand Frank’s weight, and he had gone 
through it as if it had been mosquito netting and landed 
on the tip of the police-dog’s tail. 

‘Gosh!’ exclaimed Frank, surprised to find himself 
standing on the ground with his feet through the ham- 
mock when he had expected to be bounced out. 
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At the other side of the lawn, Pex was standing before 
Edith. 

‘Please, Edith, may I borrow your handkerchief?’ 
she asked, and Edith took her handkerchief from her 
sleeve and handed it to Pex. 

‘Of course, honey!’ she said, and she bent to make a 
shot and forgot the handkerchief entirely in the inter- 
esting situation that arose when her ball hit Will’s. 


CHAPTER IV 
DORNA 


Wuen Pex and Nip had gone up to the Bird’s Nest 
again, the game of croquet continued. As a matter of 
fact, all the four who were playing were so interested in 
the close contest that the short stay of the two detective 
authors was hardly noticed. Even Edith, who had 
handed Pex her handkerchief, forgot the child the next 
moment, and forgot her so completely that, when the 
puzzling affair of the missing ring began to disturb the 
serenity of Hillvale later this same day, it was only with 
difficulty that Edith remembered parting with the 
handkerchief. 

Frank, having shown Nip how not to drop into a 
hammock, grew tired of doing nothing. 

‘Will!’ he called. ‘I’m going to swim. Come on, 
don’t you want to?’ 

‘I want to win this,’ Will called back. ‘The water’s 
too cold, anyway.’ 

‘Aw! All right for you!’ Frank said, but he was not 
really offended, and he added, ‘If you want to come, I’ll 
be down there,’ and he struck off up the Lane toward 
home. As he went he called, ‘Here, Mungo! Here, 
Mungo!’ but the dog had loped for home across the fields 
and did not come to him, and Frank reached home and 
had changed into his bathing-suit and was down before 
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he saw the dog again. Mungo was on the steps of the 
Trent veranda, and when Frank called him, he followed 
him. 

As he passed the Graydons’, Frank called to Will 
again, but Will was still more interested in the game 
than in taking a dip in the cold water of Little River, 
and he only waved his mallet at Frank, who went on 
down to the river with Mungo at his heels. 

There were two swimming-places in the Little River 
near Hillvale Lane. One was quite a distance up the 
river, two or three city blocks if it was measured that 
way, and this was called the ‘Big Rock Pool,’ but a 
smaller pool had been made by damming the Little 
River with rocks, and this was the one used by the Hill- 
vale folk more often. It was called the ‘Little Pool.’ 

The girls and women never used the Big Rock Pool 
because the boys from the Village came over the small 
spur of the mountain and swam in it, and these boys did 
not bother with bathing-suits. They stripped to the 
skin on Big Rock and plunged in. For cooling off on a 
hot day, Little Pool was quite ample, and it was a beau- 
tiful place. To reach it one went down the Lane and 
crossed a small bridge, turning left along the Little 
River a short distance, then through a thicket of small 
trees and bushes by a well-defined path to a tiny gravel 
beach no larger than a blanket. | 

From the beach the water deepened rapidly to breast 
depth. To the left was the dam and beyond it the 
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noisy, shallow stream; to the right the shore was edged 
with tall reeds and water grasses. A small rocky island 
was upstream a short distance. The far side of the pool 
was a tangle of briars, bushes, and trees, too rough and 
rocky to land upon. In fact, the only entrance to the 
pool, was by the small beach. 

Frank went along the path to the beach, with Mungo 
at his heels, but as he neared the beach Mungo growled 
low in his throat. The hair rose stiffy on his neck and 
he leaped forward ahead of Frank. At that moment 
Frank caught sight of the dog that had aroused Mungo’s 
ire, a yellowish lump of woolly fur standing half-leg deep 
in the water close to the shore, and Frank bent down 
and picked up a stick. He shouted to Mungo, although 
_he knew it was useless to do so. Any new dog meant a 
fight where Mungo was concerned, and he was a terrible 
fighter. When he could not kill, he maimed. Mr. Trent 
had more than once threatened to get rid of the dog if 
Frank did not keep him tied up, but Frank took the 
chance. 

Now Frank ran forward, ready to use the stick on 
Mungo, but there was no fight. The ridiculous sheep- 
like nondescript in the water was not going to fight; big 
as he was, he was still a pup, and he rolled over on his 
back with his feet in the air, holding up his head to keep 
it out of the water, and Mungo paused on the shore. He 
looked at this new and strange variety of water-dog, 
and, after a moment, wagged his tail and uttered a short, 
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sharp bark, at which the nondescript rolled over onto its 
feet and came leaping ashore. It bounced to one side of 
Mungo and then to the other, and then loped down the 
path, and Mungo— suddenly becoming playful — 
loped after it. Frank heard them barking as they raced 
around the meadow. 

But now he saw the pile of clothes just to one side of 
the path near the water. They were a girl’s clothes, all 
in a pile just as they had been stepped out of, and he 
looked toward the pool expecting to see their owner. 
Often girls from the Village came over the mountain 
spur to bathe here, wearing their bathing-suits under 
their dresses. But he saw no one in the pool. He waded 
out until the water was waist-high and then dived and 
swam, taking long strokes under water until he was in 
the shallower water at the far side of the pool, when he 
got to his feet, shaking his head vigorously to get the 
water out of his eyes and ears. 

As he turned for another dive, he saw the girl. She 
was standing in the reeds, hidden by them except for her 
face, and her eyes were fixed on him in that motionless, 
unwinking way that animals in hiding have when watch- 
ing intruders, and Frank felt the sudden little startled 
thrill that comes when such silently watchful eyes are 
unexpectedly discovered watching. 

‘Oh!’ he ejaculated. ‘Hello! I didn’t see you.’ But 
the eyes never left his face and the girl did not speak. 
His first thought was that she was some shy girl from 
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the Village, for the Village girls did not mix with the 
Hillvale youth, and if she was alone she might be afraid. 
He was sorry he had spoken; she might think he was 
being ‘fresh,’ and he had spoken only because he had 
been so surprised to see her eyes watching him so closely, 
so like an animal’s eyes. 

Then, suddenly, he understood why she was hiding in 
the reeds — or guessed why. She had come into the 
water without a bathing-suit, thinking no one would 
come, and he did the only thing he could do. He swam 
to the little beach, shook the water out of his hair, and 
trotted briskly back to the bridge and across it and up 
the Lane. As he went, he called Mungo, taking care to 
call loud enough so that the girl in the reeds might hear 
him and know he had gone away, and that the beach 
was clear so that she might dress. 

Mungo, however, did not follow Frank. Looking back 
down the Lane, Frank saw him cavorting with the 
strange dog in the hillside meadow, and he did not 
bother to go after him. He was chilly after the dip in the 
cold water, and he trotted home and got into his clothes. 
Then he went back to the Graydons’, hoping that Will 
would be through with the interminable croquet game. 
But Will was not. 

Frank threw himself on the grass under one of the 
apple trees and propped his chin on one of his hands, but 
he had hardly done so before Mungo came rushing from 
across the Lane, followed by the amazingly ridiculous 
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woolly dog Frank had seen a bit earlier. They circled 
the croquet ground and dashed off up the Lane. 

‘My cats!’ Will exclaimed, looking after the two 
dogs. ‘Did you see that animal? What would you call 
it — a sheep-dog or a dog-sheep?’ 

‘It’s a wild woolly wiffel-hound,’ Frank laughed; ‘they 
use them for saddles in Patagonia. But you ought to see 
the girl he belongs to.’ 

‘Is she ane of the Patagonians?’ Will asked, standing 
near Frank while he waited his turn to play. 

‘T don’t know what she is,’ Frank said. ‘Some funny 
sort of humanity. She was bathing in the Little Pool 
with nothing on but a sunbeam.’ 

‘And a sweet smile?’ Will asked, that being one of the 
boys’ jokes. 

‘No, not a smile,’ Frank told him. ‘I got out of there 
quick, you can bet! She was in the reeds — clawed her 
way into them when she heard me coming, I guess — 
and the first I saw was her eyes staring at me. I got 
ashore and beat it. I thought everybody in the county 
knew there was no bathing allowed in Little Pool with- 
out suits.’ 

‘Everybody does know it,’ Will said. ‘Anybody can 
read the signs we put up. She must be dumb or ignorant. 
What was she? — a kid too young to know any better?’ 

‘No, old as we are — maybe older. Gosh! she almost 
scared me when I looked up and saw her eyes staring at 
me, Will. It was like looking somewhere and all of a 
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sudden seeing a panther’s eyes looking at you. Or a 
cow’s. I got out of there!’ 

‘You ought to have told her there was no swimming 
without suits,’ Will told him. ‘She wasn’t anybody 
we’ve seen around here? One of the dumb ones from the 
Village, probably.’ 

‘I don’t know; some half-wit, maybe,’ Frank said. 

Will was standing with his back to the apple trees and 
Frank lay with his face away from them, too, but now 
Will went forward to where his ball lay, and Frank 
rolled over on his back. He uttered a gasp, or at least 
drew a sharp breath of surprise. Almost within touch of 
his hand, with her shoulders leaning against one of the 
apple trees, stood the girl of the pool, her hands clasped 
_ behind her and her eyes intent on the croquet game. 

Pex, up in the window of the Bird’s Cage, saw her, 
too. 

‘Look!’ she said to Nip. ‘There’s that girl we saw 
yesterday. What does she want here, do you suppose?’ 

Nip came to the window. 

“Where is she?’ she asked. ‘I don’t see her.’ 

Pex had taken her eyes from the girl for no more than 
a moment, but, when she looked again now in response 
to Nip’s question, the girl was gone! 

“That’s the way she disappeared when we saw her 
yesterday,’ Nip said. 

To Frank the disappearance was not so mysterious. 
When he rolled over on his back and saw the girl stand- 
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ing there, he scrambled to his feet and for those few 
seconds his eyes were off her. They were sufficient for 
her to slip behind the big apple tree, and now that he 
was on his feet he stepped forward and looked behind 
the tree, for he supposed she must still be behind it — 
but she was not there! 

Nor was any of this particularly mysterious as a fact. 
The girl, slipping around behind the tree, had, from 
where Frank stood, and from where Pex and Nip were, 
the screen of the trunks of several of the old apple trees. 
She had merely glided away, hidden by them, and had 
slipped between two of the bushes that separated the 
fore part of Mrs. Hoff’s place from the Nancy Stryker 
Cottage, and now, hidden by the shrubs as she had been 
hidden by the reeds, she looked out, silent, no expres- 
sion on her face, her eyes motionless, but observing 
everything. 

She had heard all that Frank and Will had said, but, 
if it caused her any emotion, the fact did not show on 
her face. She was not interested in them. She was 
watching Edith and Gertrude and Nell, and, if she had 
moved away when Frank turned and saw her standing 
by the tree, it was only because she did not want to be - 
noticed. 

The girl was a newcomer in the neighborhood. Up 
the Main Road a couple of miles a side road branched off, 
and half a mile up this road four or five small houses 
clustered near an abandoned limekiln. One of them had 
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fallen into utter ruin, the roof having caved in, and the 
others were almost as bad. One alone had panes of glass 
in the windows and doors that were still on their hinges, 
for in this one some one had lived a few years before, and 
into this house had moved but a week or two since a 
man named Bender. He had asked no one’s permission, 
and he did not care much whether he was allowed to 
stay or not. Like the Duponts at the other end of the 
township, he had come in a ruined Ford, but his was 
merely an open touring car without a top. 

The only other occupant of the car when he arrived 
at the tumble-down house was the girl Dorna, the girls 
Frank Trent had just seen. She might have been four- 
teen, or sixteen, or any age between. She had no hat and 
‘no stockings or shoes, and her few garments were old 
and worn, and her legs and arms and face were tanned 
to the brown of an Indian, but she had cut her hair in as 
close an imitation of the prevalent bob as she could 
manage. 

Rasch Bender’s face was so covered with beard that it 
was hard to guess what it might be like if it could be 
seen, but the girl Dorna was, in a wild and unkempt 
way, striking. A little broader than oval, her face was 
like a gypsy’s, and her eyes were large and brown. Her 
eyebrows were like two curves drawn with soft charcoal. 

No sooner had the two arrived than Rasch Bender 
dumped out the few belongings they had brought in the 
car and drove off, utilizing the little gasoline he had left 
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to find a ‘job of work.’ That he was successful was 
evidenced by the fact that he brought back food, and 
while he was gone Dorna had done what she could to 
_make two beds and dispose of the pots and pans con- 
veniently. 

‘I sort of guess this will be all right for a while, 
Dorna,’ Bender said. ‘We can make out for a while 
here, anyway.’ 

‘I want to go somewheres else, pop,’ she told him. 
‘You said we’d maybe get to a town next, where I could 
learn to be like folks. You said so, pop.’ 

‘Yes, I know, Dorna,’ Bender said. ‘Trouble is we’ve 
took so long getting anywheres at all that my money 1s 
all gone, and you got to have money to be in a town. 
You got to pay rent.’ 

“Won’t we ever live in a town and be like folks?’ she 
asked. 

‘Why, sure we will! Maybe sooner than you think for. 
Seems like, from what I heard to-day, jobs of work are 
right plentiful hereabouts, and it oughtn’t to take long 
to pile up a little money — enough, anyway, to pay 
down for rent in a town for some kind of shack. You 
just be patient, Dorna. Your pop is doing the best he 
can.’ 

‘Seems like I won’t ever get to be like folks if I never 
get to see how they do,’ the girl said. But the next day, 
when her father was away looking for more work — 
and odd jobs were plentiful enough — she closed the 
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house door and stole away to learn who and what lived 
in the neighborhood in which chance had thrown them 
this time. 

As shy as a deer, and even cleverer in moving silently 
and swiftly, Dorna had wandered toward the little com- 
munity of Hillvale, although she did not know she was 
doing so, and she heard the voices of the young folks. 
Each day since then she had stolen away from the house 
Bender had chosen, trying to keep hidden and yet see 
and hear, and she was happier than she had ever been. 
These — Edith and Gertrude and Nell and the other 
women, young and old — were ‘folks.’ She knew it by 
their clothes and by the things they did, and many 
times, when the Hillvale girls did not suspect it, Dorna 
Bender was watching them and listening to them 
talk. 

She had seen them at tennis and croquet, had seen 
them bathing in the Little Pool, never showing herself, 
and it was because she wanted to learn to do as they did 
that she had ventured to bathe in Little Pool this day 
when none of the others seemed likely to go there. 

The woolly pup, big as Mungo, was a new companion, 
Rasch had brought him home in the car and had given 
him to Dorna, and perhaps it was the thought that she 
could not keep hidden when the eager pup was so sure 
to attract attention that had induced her to be bold 
enough to lean against the apple tree where any one 
could see her. Or, even more likely, she may have 
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wanted to see the ‘folks’ at closer range than she had 
yet seen them. 

But Dorna had been seen by another in addition to 
Frank and the two young authors in the Bird’s Nest. 
Mrs. Graydon, sitting in one of the cottage windows, 
had seen her standing by the tree, and she saw now the 
immobile brown face peering out from Mrs. Hoff’s 
shrubbery. 

‘That poor child!’ she said to herself, not knowing 
who Dorna was, but feeling sorry for her rags; ‘I wonder 
if any of Gertrude’s dresses would fit her?’ 


CHAPTER V 
THE MISSING CORPSE 


Pex turned from the window. She had written quite a 
little more of the novel and she was not much interested 
in Dorna Bender. 

‘T’ve got all this first part of it written now,’ she said. 
‘You can read it if you want to.’ And Nip took the 
sheet and read it. Pex had told all about ‘mr. Mungum- 
mery’ and ‘mrs. Spimmicks’ and the will that left half of 
‘mr. Mungummery’s’ money to ‘mrs. Spimmicks.’ The 
new chapter closed thus: 


So one day when mrs. Spimmicks had shrimph sallad for 
dinner she eat too much because she was crazy about shrimph 
sallad and she got a bad pain in her stommick. Somebody had 
just tellaphoned to Eddith that her father had been shot to 
death. Eddith went to tell mrs. Spimmicks. ‘O dear!’ said 
Eddith. ‘Iam so worried. My father has been shot to death!’ 

‘My my! this is indeed sad news!’ exclaimed mrs. Spim- 
micks. ‘It isa little too much for me to have such bad news of 
Mr. Mungummery and a pain in my stommick all at once, sol . 
guess Ile go and lay down in the hammick a little while.’ 

‘Yes, dear mrs. Spimmicks,’ said Eddith effectionately, ‘I 
feel somewhat excited myself and I guess Ile go up to my 
room and take a little nap.’ 

So mrs. Spimmicks laid down in the hammick under the 
apple trees and went to sleep. O alas! alas!! little did she 
emagine the cruel fate she was soon to meet! 


‘That’s peachy!’ Nip exclaimed. “Come on — we've 
got to kill her now. I’ll tie the handkerchief.’ 
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‘No — wait!’ Pex said. ‘Give me the handkerchief; 
we’ve got to put the clue in it first, so we can find it 
when we get to deteckating.’ 

‘What clue?’ Nip asked. 

“A red hair, of course, silly!’ Pex said scornfully, and 
going to the shell-box she took from it one of the hairs of 
Ben Trent she had won so strenuously. She folded it 
inside Edith’s handkerchief and knotted the handker- 
chief tight around Mrs. Spimmicks’s wabbly neck. She 
stood back to admire the effect. ‘There!’ she said; ‘if 
she doesn’t look dead, she never will. She’s blue enough 
in the face. Come on, we’ll go and put her in the ham- 
mock.’ 

‘We oughtn’t to have killed her until she was in the 
hammock,’ Nip said. ‘That’s what the story says. It 
says she went to lie down in the hammock. If she was 
dead before she went there, she couldn’t have gone there.’ 

‘Oh, don’t be so fussy!’ Pex said. ‘We can’t do it all 
just the way it is in the story, can we?’ 

‘You said we had to live it out the way it happens,’ 
Nip objected. 

‘Well, I meant from now on,’ Pex told her. “We've 
got to get her dead and into the hammock somehow, 
and we’ve got to pretend this part of it. We can’t get 
Ben Trent to come and choke her, can we? And get him 
to put one of his red hairs in the handkerchief? Have 
some sense, Nip. Come on, let’s put her in the ham- 
mock.’ 
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They went down the steep stairs again and out into 
the yard and moved innocently toward the hammocks. 
Pex carried Mrs. Spimmicks concealed behind her back, 
holding her by one arm. Henri Dupont had finished his 
work in the garden and was now pushing the lawn- 
mower back and forth. Not to interrupt the croquet 
players, he had begun with that part of the lawn between 
the apple trees and the new ground, and as Pex and Nip 
reached the hammock he paused a moment and grinned 
at them, wiping his forehead on the back of his hand, but 
the two girls were so busy with what they were doing 
that they did not even smile in return. Pex laid Mrs. 
Spimmicks in the hammock and backed away, and Henri 
went on with his mowing. 

At least three others saw Mrs. Spimmicks put in the 
hammock. Dorna Bender, hidden by Mrs. Hoff’s 
shrubbery except for her brown face, saw the girls put 
the doll there; and Mrs. Graydon, who had been idly 
watching the croquet game from the window of the cot- 
tage and looking to see if Dorna was still watching it 
from the shrubbery, also saw, and wondered what trick 
Pex and Nip were up to now. She guessed it must be 
some trap for Ben Trent. Her bird-glasses were on the 
stand at her side and she picked them up and trained 
them on the Trent cottage. 

Ben Trent was sitting on the veranda steps of the 
Trent cottage, and as she secured the proper focus with 
her bird-glasses Mrs. Graydon saw that he, too, was hav- 
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ing a look at his neighbors’ doings. He had a pair of bin- 
oculars and they were trained on the Graydon place, 
and Mrs. Graydon shook her head. She did not like the 
feud Pex was carrying on and all this seemed to indicate 
trouble ahead. To Mrs. Graydon it seemed as if Pex and 
Nip had put the soiled form of Mrs. Spimmicks in the 
hammock as an extra special challenge to Ben, and that 
they knew Ben was looking. 

Ben, as a matter of fact, was thinking about the same 
thing. He had seen his enemies take Mrs. Spimmicks 
from the canary-cage hook and he guessed that was for 
some extra special reason, and now that they were 
putting her in the hammock, he took the action to be a 
challenge and accepted it as such. They were, he 
thought, daring him to get Mrs. Spimmicks, and were 
putting her in a place easier to reach, in order to make 
the dare more tempting. 

As she looked through the bird-glasses, which were 
almost as powerful magnifiers as Ben’s binoculars, Mrs. 
Graydon saw an occurrence that seemed little in itself, 
but which, as it proved, had much to do with the fate of 
Mrs. Spimmicks. Hal Holway had, as we know, gone to 
New York in his car, and now Mrs. Graydon saw him 
stop his car in front of the Trent cottage and call Ben 
Trent down to the road. Hal was not alone in the car, 
and Mrs. Graydon recognized his passenger as Mrs. 
Martha Pence, who lived alone down the road a mile or 
two. 
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Whatever had caused Hal to stop and speak to 
Ben was evidently a matter that did not take much 
conversation. The car had stopped suddenly and even 
more suddenly it shot ahead again. Mrs. Graydon 
saw Ben hang the binoculars on the hook where 
they usually hung. He looked toward the Graydon 
cottage and turned down the Main Road toward the 
Lane. 

‘Oh, dear! There’s going to be trouble again!’ Mrs. 
Graydon said to herself, but she did not know what she 
could do to prevent it. She thought for a moment of 
going to the hammock herself, to take Mrs. Spimmicks 
out of it and hide her where she could no longer be a 
taunt, but she knew that would be of little use. Ben was 
evidently coming, and it would be too late to let him 
know that Mrs. Spimmicks was not in the hammock, 
even if Pex would allow her to be taken out of the 
hammock, and Mrs. Graydon did the better thing. She 
called to Pex. 

‘Don’t you girls want something to eat?’ She asked 
when Pex looked toward the window. 

“What you got?’ Pex asked, and Mrs. Graydon men- 
tioned chocolate cake, cookies, peanut-butter sand- 
wiches. 

‘Chocolate cake,’ Nip said immediately, and after a 
moment of consideration Pex decided on the chocolate 
cake, too. 

‘Bring it out, Mother, will you, please?’ she asked. 
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‘We can’t goin just now. We’ve got something impor- 
tant to do.’ 

‘You’d better come in, girls,’ Mrs. Graydon said. 
‘You'll want to clean up a bit, anyway, won’t you? 
Your father is coming up this afternoon, Pex.’ 

‘Father? This afternoon!’ Pex cried. 

‘He telephoned from the city this morning; he has 
some work he can do here.’ 

‘Mother! And you didn’t tell me!’ 

‘I thought I told every one,’ Pex’s mother said. 
‘You’re never around, Pex. He’s bringing the new 
croquet set. You will come in, won’t you, Pex, and clean 
your face and hands a little?’ 

Pex looked at her hands and she had to admit to her- 
self that they were rather grimy. 

‘All right; come on, Nip!’ she said, and the two girls 
walked to the nearest door and went in. By the time 
they were in the cottage, Mrs. Graydon had told Nellie 
to get out the cake, and Mrs. Graydon left them at the 
kitchen table. When they had eaten all the cake they 
could bear without suffering as Mrs. Spimmicks had 
suffered from the ‘shrimph sallad,’ they hurried up- 
stairs to make themselves tidy. 

‘Nip — listen!’ Pex said, as she wiped her hands after 
giving them a good scrubbing. ‘Who'll we have dis- 
cover that Mrs. Spimmicks is dead?’ 

‘It could be Edith,’ Nip said. ‘She could come down- 
stairs, you know, after she had her nap, and she could 
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go to the hammock and find Mrs. Spimmicks dead 
there, and utter a scream and run and tell somebody.’ 

“When it was her own handkerchief that was tied 
around Mrs. Spimmicks’s neck?’ 

“Well, how would she know it was her own handker- 
chief?’ Nip argued. ‘She would just look at Mrs. 
Spimmicks and see she was blue in the face, and she’d 
yell and run and tell somebody Mrs. Spimmicks was 
dead. Then they’d say, “Yes; and you are the only one 
that knows it — it seems as if you knew it mighty soon 
after she was dead.””’ 

“Yes, and they’d suspect her,’ Pex admitted. ‘We'll 
have it that way.’ And she was about to plan more of 
the novel, but stopped short with her head on one side, 
_listening. She had thought she had heard a well-known 
auto-horn, and a moment later she was sure. It was the 
signal Mr. Graydon always gave —a long blast and 
then two short ones — and although he was still some 
distance down the Main Road, Pex threw the towel at 
the rack and dashed for the door, Nip after her. 

The two girls were in the middle of the Lane and run- 
ning up it before Mr. Graydon turned into its upper 
end, and he slowed his car to a stop and let the two climb 
onto the running board. He had to give them time to 
fall upon him with kisses before he started the car again, 
and he answered their excited questions about the new 
croquet set as he drove on past the cottage and turned 
in at the driveway. 
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Mrs. Graydon’s small sedan stood in the driveway, 
and Pex’s father had to stop his car where it was still 
partially hidden by the cottage from the croquet players 
on the lawn, but they all dropped their mallets and 
hurried toward him. From his seat he called to them, 
waving his hand, and then climbed out of the car to give 
Mrs. Graydon a kiss and dig into the rumble for the 
long box. 

Pex took one end of the box and helped drop it on the 
lawn beside the driveway, and she turned to Will and 
asked him for his knife, but he opened his knife and cut 
the strings himself, and Pex and Nip fell upon the outer 
wrappings and tore them off. Gertrude bent to rescue 
the scraps of paper lest the breeze blow them untidily 
about, and when Pex threw open the lid of the wooden 
box, Nell took the protecting layer of fine wood shavings 
—excelsior, it is called — that was wrapped in thin 
paper and used as protective wadding, and handed it to 
Frank. Only Edith and Pex’s parents took no active 
part in the opening of the box, for Edith stood with a 
mallet from the old set idly in her hand and looked on, 
and Mr. Graydon and his wife were taking from the 
rumble such small: parcels as he had been told to bring 
from the city, while he told Mrs. Graydon how he had 
found the traffic and the roads on the way up. 

Pex and Nip, digging into the box, were like two 
young terriers digging up bones. Every mallet and every 
ball was wrapped separately, and they tore the papers 
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open and threw them behind them, handing to Will or 
Frank or Nell or Gertrude the ball or mallet they 
unwrapped as fast as they uncovered it. 

No one bothered about the papers now. Gertrude and 
Frank dropped those they had rescued onto the com- 
mon pile, and Edith stood the old mallet against the car 
and took one of the new ones. The new set was too in- 
teresting to give time for anything else; it was, as Will 
said, a ‘regular professional outfit,’ and was much the 
best any of them had ever seen, and all their~attention 
was concentrated on it. Pex and Nip at length reached 
the bottom of the box and were ripping paper from the 
narrow wickets, which were in two parcels, when Mr. 
Graydon called to them, ‘Look out for a book of rules in 
the box somewhere,’ and Nip said, ‘Here it is!’ and held 
it up. 

As she looked up with the book in her hand, Nip saw 
Ben Trent. Stooping low, he was gliding away from the 
hammocks under the apple trees in the direction of the 
shrubbery of Mrs. Hoff’s, and Nip screamed, ‘Get him! 
Get him!’ threw the book of rules down, and, leaping 
over the box, started for Ben. Pex needed no other 
word; there was only one ‘him’ they were ever trying 
to get, and she leaped up and ran after Nip. 

But they were too late. Already Ben had slid in 
among the shrubs at the edge of Mrs. Hoff’s lawn, and 
from there he dashed around behind her cottage, and 
when Pex and Nip had pushed through the shrubs he 
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was already out of sight. They turned back and found 
Edith standing by the hammock, and when they came 
to her, they saw that Mrs. Spimmicks was gone! 

‘Well!’ Pex said. ‘That’s something we didn’t think 
of — the body is stole!’ 

“The Red-Headed Monster stole it, too,’ Nip said. 
‘We'll have to get it back — that’s the first thing.’ 

‘Yes; only we don’t know who stole it,’ Pex said, 
thinking of the novel. ‘It’s a mystery. It disappeared, 
and we’re puzzled about it, Nip. Nobody knows who 
stole it, and that’s why they put the girl deteckatives on 
the trail.’ | 

Suddenly she threw herself on her stomach and looked 
at the grass under the hammock. 

‘Hah!’ she exclaimed. ‘A clue! I can see footsteps! 
Gimme the tape-measure, Nip.’ 

There was no tape-measure, but Nip handed her one 
just the same — an imaginary one — and Pex measured 
the imaginary footprints. 

‘Twelve inches long!’ she announced. ‘And now 
we've got to get one of the Red-Haired Monster’s shoes 
— if it fits this footstep, he stole the body!’ 

But Edith was also looking under the hammock. 
She had bent down, and now she straightened up again. 
She turned to call to the group by the car, calling out to 
them, ‘I’ll be back!’ and then she went. But she did not 
go across the lawn to the Lane; she went across it at an- 


other angle, toward Mrs. Hoff’s, and she pushed through 
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the shrubs where Ben Trent had pushed through them. 
Pex looked after her. 

‘You’d think, she was deteckating things, too,’ she 
said. 


CHAPTER VI 
MORE MYSTERY 


Epiry did not return to the Graydons’ immediately. 
With the new croquet set all unpacked, Mr. Graydon 
suggested to Will and Frank — who were for setting up 
the new wickets instantly — that they read the little 
book of directions first, and then arrange the new 
wickets in accordance with the actual distances and in 
the places recommended by the rules as used in tourna- 
ments; but Mrs. Graydon made a further suggestion. 

‘I think it would be better to wait until to-morrow,’ 
she said. ‘You can gather up the old set and put it in its: 
box now, but Henri Dupont is cutting the grass, and if 
you put up the wickets this evening, he’ll have to pull 
them all out in the morning, anyway. And you haven’t 
anything to measure the distances with, have you, Will?’ 

‘Nothing very good,’ Will admitted. 

‘Leave it till morning then,’ said Mr, Graydon, ‘and 
I’ll run over to the Village and get a tape. You’re sure 
Henri will be on the job with his lawnmower in the 
morning?’ 

‘I think so,’ Mrs. Graydon said. ‘He usually finishes 
a job when he begins it. He hasn’t gone yet, has he?’ 

‘Yes, he went,’ Frank Trent said. ‘He went off on his 
bicycle, the other side of the cottage, awhile ago.’ 
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‘If he doesn’t cut it, I can,’ Will volunteered. ‘Help 
me put this stuff back in the box, Frank, and we'll put 
it in the barn for to-night, and pack up the old set.’ 

This ended the croquet playing for the day. It was 
almost dinner time and Nell Trent said she thought 
she’d go home. Gertrude walked to the end of the Lane 
with her, arms around waists, and Pex and Nip sat on 
the grass under the apple trees. 

‘It wouldn’t hurt you kids to help pick up this stuff,” 
Will called to them; but Pex said ‘Oh, you do it; we're 
busy!’ and went on talking with Nip. 

‘It'll be lots more exciting now,’ Pex said. ‘I’m glad 
that red-head got Mrs. Spimmicks — we'll have to re- 
cover the corpse now, and I guess it’ll be pretty tough. 
He’s going to scrap hard. He’ll try never to let us get 
het,’ 

‘We'll have to plan and scheme,’ Nip said. 

‘Yes, but I guess we can get her,’ Pex replied. “We’ve 
got all summer to get her in.’ 

‘Not if we’re going to write into the novel how we got 
the corpse back,’ Nip reminded Pex. 

‘No — that’s so,’ Pex agreed. ‘But we won’t have to 
have her until the last chapter, because as soon as we 
get her, we can untie Edith’s handkerchief and find the 
red hair and know who the murderer is, and that'll be the 
end of the mystery, and all we’ll have to do will be to 
put the criminal in jail.’ 

‘That'll be fun,’ Nip said. 
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“Yes, and we'll do it, too,’ Pex said. ‘Where do you 
think he’ll hide the body, Nip?’ | 

‘I don’t know. Somewhere up in the woods on the 
mountain back of his cottage, I guess.’ 

“Well, maybe he will,’ Pex said, ‘and if he does, it’s 
got to be torture. We'll have to get him and torture 
him and make him tell where Mrs. Spimmicks is. But I 
don’t think he’ll hide her like that; I think he’ll hang her 
up somewhere to taunt us. Because he doesn’t know 
she’s a corpse, Nip — he thinks she’s just Mrs. Spim- 
micks. Well,’ she concluded with a sigh of satisfaction, 
“I don’t know how it could have been any better. It 
makes a lovely mystery of it, Nip — with the corpse 
stolen right out of the hammock. We can have folks 
think Edith murdered her and hid the body. And we can 
have some lovely fights with that red-head nuisance, 
Let’s go in and see how near dinner is ready.’ 

Dinner was quite ready, in fact Nellie was about to 
serve it, and Pex was sent out to call Will and Gertrude, 
which she did by filling her lungs to their fullest and cry- 
ing, ‘Yea, Gert! Dinner! Yea, Will! Dinner!’ until Will 
answered, “Yea, Pex!’ from the barn and from up the 
Lane Gertrude called, ‘ Yea-uh!’ and Frank went home- 
ward. From the Trents’, too, came a dinner hail, Ben 
Trent shouting, ‘Yea, Frank! Dinner! Yea, Nell! 
Dinner!’ — for that had become the accepted method 
of calling the families together. 

At dinner Mr. Graydon had a lot to tell of his days 
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and nights in the city since the last week-end, and there 
was plenty to tell of what had happened since he went 
down, but only a few minutes had passed before some 
one tapped on the screen door behind Mr. Graydon, and 
Mrs. Graydon said, ‘Come in, Edith; we’ve just begun 
— won’t you join us?’ 

Edith stepped inside the room, her hand still "resting 
on the door. 

‘Thanks, but they’re waiting for me,’ she said. ‘I just 
ran down to ask Pex if she’s got Mrs. Spimmicks.’ 

Pex did not bother to look up from her plate. 

‘Ben’s got her,’ she said. 

“He says he hasn’t,’ Edith said, and her voice showed 
that she was annoyed. 

‘I saw him snoop her out of the hammock,’ Pex said 
carelessly. ‘But it won’t do him much good — we'll 
get her from him.’ 

‘He said he didn’t have her,’ Edith repeated. “I saw 
him make a rush for the hammock and, when I saw she 
was gone, I thought he had taken her, but he says he did 
not. He says she was not there. I’m sorry to disturb 
your dinner, but — well, it’s rather important, Mrs. 
Graydon.’ 

“We tied her handkerchief around Mrs. Spimmicks’s 
neck to choke her to death,’ Pex explained pleasantly. 

‘It isn’t the handkerchief,’ Edith said. ‘I’d forgotten 
about the handkerchief. It is more important; it’s quite 
important.’ 
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‘Where’s the doll, Pex?” Mr. Graydon asked as if he 
would settle the matter then and there. 

‘Ben took her,’ Pex reasserted. ‘He sneaked out of 
Mrs. Hoft’s bushes while I was undoing the croquet set, 
and he took her.’ 

‘He says he didn’t,’ Edith repeated again. ‘I asked 
him point-blank, and he says he didn’t.’ 

‘Pex, did you actually see him take that doll?’ Mr. 
Graydon asked. 

“Well ’ Pex said hesitantly. 

‘Did you see the doll in his hands?’ Mr. Graydon in- 
sisted. 

‘Well — no!’ Pex admitted. ‘I didn’t see it exactly, 
father, but what did he sneak over to the hammock for if 
he didn’t take her?’ 

‘T think he knew Mrs. Spimmicks was in the ham- 
mock,’ Mrs. Graydon said. ‘I saw Pex and Nip put 
her there and I wondered if they were setting a trap 
for Ben. I was by the window and I used my bird- 
glasses; I wondered if Ben was seeing what Pex was 
doing, and he was. He was watching them with binoc- 
ulars.’ 

‘I think you’ve put your foot into the famous feud, 
Edith,’ Mr. Graydon said. 

‘I wouldn’t believe him,’ Pex remarked viciously, 
meaning Ben and not her father. ‘I bet he’s got her, 
don’t you, Nip? And he doesn’t dare say so, because 
he’s afraid of us.’ 
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‘He said quite positively he didn’t have her,’ Edith 
repeated. 

It was evident now that she was attaching consider- 
able importance to the whereabouts of Mrs. Spimmicks, 
and she seemed really distressed over the matter. It 
was equally clear that she believed that Ben had told her 
the truth, and that she was not so sure that Pex was 
quite frank. Mr. Graydon, knowing to what violent 
ends the feud between his youngest and Ben was carried, 
was not so sure himself that Pex was not trying to get 
Ben into some sort of trouble. 

“Look here, Pex,’ he said, but still good-naturedly; 
“have you got that doll? Give us the truth now; Edith 
is worried about it, it seems to me. Honest-to-goodness, 
Pex, have you got Mrs. Spimmicks?’ 

“No; I haven’t!’ Pex declared, looking straight at her 
father, but rather saucily. 

“Has Nip?’ 

“No, Mr. Graydon, I haven’t got her; I don’t know 
where she is,’ Nip said earnestly, and shaking her head. 
“Honestly, we thought Ben took her. And I guess he 
did take her, too!’ 

“You see, Edith?’ Mr. Graydon remarked, but he 
turned to Pex again, meaning to settle the matter once 
and for all as far as the Graydon side of the feud was 
concerned. ‘This is still honest-to-goodness, Pex; do 
you know where Mrs. Spimmicks is right now, at this 
very moment?’ 
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*No, father, but I think Ben has her,’ Pex replied; ‘I 
think so.’ 

“Yes,’ Nip added, ‘I think so, too.’ 

‘Well, that seems to settle that,’ Mr. Graydon said. 
*I think, probably, you’d better try Ben again.’ 

But Edith did not move. She looked at Pex as if try- 
ing to make sure that the girl was telling the truth and 
she saw nothing to make her think that Pex was not. 
Pex, at least, looked her full in the eyes with every evi- 
dence of honesty, and Mrs. Graydon spoke. 

‘I’m sure we can believe Pex,’ she said. ‘Perhaps you 
didn’t go at Ben just the right way, Edith. Is it some- 
thing very important that makes you want to find Mrs. 
Spimmicks?’ 

Edith hesitated. She seemed to be thinking how much 
to tell, or to be going over in her mind the questions she 
had asked Ben and the answers he had given to her ques- 
tions, and she may have decided that she had not han- 
dled Ben in just the right way. 

‘T’ll ask Ben again,’ she said, ‘but I don’t think he 
was trying to hide anything from me. I was — well, 
upset. I was so worried.’ 

Mr. Graydon had turned in his chair so that he could 
see Edith as she spoke, and he noticed that she was 
clasping and unclasping her hands nervously, as one 
sometimes does when distressed. It was evident, he 
thought, that there was more in this Mrs. Spimmicks 
affair than the mere loss of a handkerchief; for some 
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reason the disappearence of Mrs. Spimmicks meant a 
great deal to Edith, although he could not guess why, 
and he pushed back his chair and arose. 

‘T’ll be excused for a moment, please,’ he said to Mrs. 
Graydon, and he went to the door and held it open for 
Edith, and they went out together. 

A porch ran along that side of the cottage and Edith 
went with him to the end of the porch and down to 
the Lane, and they stood by the rural-delivery mail- 
box. 

‘What is it?’ he asked Edith. ‘Why are you so 
anxious to find the doll? Is it anything you can tell 
me?’ 

For a moment it seemed as if she meant to tell him, 
but she hesitated and changed her mind. 

‘Not now,’ she said. ‘I’ll talk to Ben again first; 
maybe he will change what he said when I tell him how 
important it Is.’ 

‘It is important, then?’ asked Mr. Graydon. 

‘It’s something I don’t want to talk about — to have 
known — if it needn’t be,’ Edith said. ‘Yes, it is im- 
portant. It’s ; 

She paused, seeking a word, and Mr. Graydon sup- 
plied it. 

‘Serious?’ he asked. 

‘Yes, it’s something serious,’ she told him. ‘Nothing 
like losing a handkerchief. It would be silly to be so 
worried about a handkerchief. It’s nothing like that. 
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But, please, don’t worry about it. Go in and finish your 
dinner and I’ll speak to Ben again. I may have to tell 
you what it is, but perhaps Pex is right about Ben. I 
hope so.’ 

‘Well, Edith, whatever it is, you may be sure we will 
do everything we can to help you,’ Mr. Graydon said. 
*You’ll come back if you decide that Ben doesn’t know 
anything about the doll?’ 

‘Oh, yes! I’ll be back —I wouldn’t know what else 
to do,’ Edith told him, and she hurried up the Lane, al- 
most running so rapidly did she go. Mr. Graydon 
looked after her a moment and then went back to his 
dinner. 

‘Well?’ Mrs. Graydon asked. 

‘She’s going to try Ben again,’ Mr. Graydon said. 
‘She seems quite worried about something. Pex, how did 
you come to put Mrs. Spimmicks in the hammock? Is 
this some new plot you and Nip have been cooking up?’ 

Pex looked at Nip and grinned. 

‘We’re writing a novel, father,’ she said, and Will 
let loose a wild yell of derision. ‘Well, you needn't 
laugh your head off!’ she told Will; ‘it’s going to be a 
good one. It’s a mystery novel, father, and we’re writ- 
ing it for you — for your magazine.’ 

‘Well, that’s certainly good news,’ Mr, Graydon 
smiled. | 

‘Yes, and Mrs. Spimmicks is in it,’ said Pex, not 
abashed by the amusement of Will and Gertrude. ‘And 
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Edith is in it. It’s a deteckative story, so Mrs. Spim- 
micks had to be murdered.’ 

‘Naturally,’ said Mr. Graydon. ‘Somebody had to 
be murdered, so why not Mrs. Spimmicks?’ 

‘So I got Edith’s handkerchief from her and we 
choked her to death,’ Pex continued. 

-*Choked Edith?’ 

‘No; Mrs. Spimmicks,’ Pex explained. ‘She was blue 
in the face already, and we tied Edith’s handkerchief 
around her neck to choke her.’ 

‘So you’re the murderers,’ said Mr. Graydon. 

“No. We're the deteckatives, Nip and me,’ Pex said. 
‘Ben Trent is the murderer; he’s the Red-Headed Mon- 
ster. Only, of course, we couldn’t have him to choke 
Mrs. Spimmicks with the handkerchief, so we did it for 
him.’ 

‘And a very friendly little turn to do him, I’m sure.’ 
Mr. Graydon said, trying to keep back his smile. ‘And 
then what, Pex?’ 

“Well, then we put Mrs. Spimmicks in the hammock, 
so she could be discovered, and folks would think Edith 
did it.’ 

‘I see! Because her handkerchief was the weapon 
used in this hideous murder.’ 

“Aren’t you bright!’ Pex exclaimed admiringly. ‘Yes, 
that’s it. But, of course, Edith didn’t do it, and : 

“Now, hold on!” said Mr. Graydon, holding up his 
hand. ‘You mustn’t tell your editor all the plot. Give 
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him a chance to be amazed and perplexed when he reads 
it. Let’s get back to the hammock. You put Mrs. 
Spimmicks in the hammock?’ 

‘Yes; Nip and I did. Mrs. Spimmicks had been hang- 
ing on the canary-bird hook, of course, to taunt Ben 
Trent, but we had to take her down to murder her, and 
we took her up to the Bird’s Nest and did it to her, and 
then we took her out to the hammock and put her in it. 
And then ’ Pex hesitated, trying to remember the 
events as they happened ‘— then you came, and we 
went to open the croquet set, and I saw Ben going to the 
hammock and running away from it again. And that’s 
all. We chased him, and when we got to the hammock, 
Mrs. Spimmicks was gone.’ 

‘So all you did to Mrs. Spimmicks was in connection 
with the story you and Nip are writing, and not meant 
as anything else,’ Mr. Graydon said. ‘You don’t know 
what Edith is so worried about?’ 

‘No, sir,’ Pex said. ‘Do you, Nip?’ 

‘No; I don’t know,’ Nip declared. ‘I guess she’ll be 
all right; I guess Ben has Mrs. Spimmicks.’ 

But just as they were rising from the table, Edith ap- 
peared at the screen door again. They heard her come 
along the porch, and she did not find it necessary to tap 
on the door this time, for Mr. Graydon arose and went to 
the door. She spoke to him in what was almost a whisper. 

‘May I see you and Mrs. Graydon alone for a few 
minutes?’ she asked. ‘Ben hasn’t the doll.’ 


CHAPTER VII 
WHY EDITH WORRIED 


Mrs. Graypon delayed only long enough to give Nellie 
some brief instructions regarding the meat that was left 
and then followed her husband and Edith Curtis out 
onto the porch. They were waiting for her, and Mr. 
Graydon suggested that they stroll up the Lane and 
back while Edith said what she had to say, since she 
evidently did not want the others to hear it. 

‘Mr. Graydon,’ she said as soon as they had reached 
the Lane, ‘I hate to bother you with this, but I don’t 
know what else to do. I’ve talked to Ben and he de- 
clares he hasn’t Mrs. Spimmicks and that he hasn’t had 
her since last summer.’ 

“You remember, George,’ Mrs. Graydon said. ‘That 
was the time he hung Mrs. Spimmicks from the’ top of 
their flagpole and greased the pole.’ 

‘And Pex came home looking as if she had been 
dragged through a tub of grease. Yes, I remember,’ 
smiled Pex’s father. 

‘I questioned Ben most severely,’ Edith continued, 
“and I do believe he is telling the truth. He says he saw 
Pex and Nip putting the doll in the hammock and he 
declares he has not seen the doll since.’ 

“I can’t believe Pex would fib about it when I put her 
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on the honest-to-goodness oath,’ Mr. Graydon said. 

‘Oh, no!’ Mrs. Graydon exclaimed. ‘She wouldn’t.’ 

‘And so it would seem to me that if you’re sure Ben 
didn’t take the doll, Edith, and we’re sure Pex and Nip 
didn’t,’ said Mr. Graydon, ‘the natural conclusion — 
since Mrs, Spimmicks is not in the hammock now — is 
that some one else took her. I may not be much of a 
logician, but that seems to follow, doesn’t it?’ 

‘If you are sure about Pex and Nip, yes,’ Edith 
agreed; but she added immediately, “but that doesn’t 
help me. I must find the doll, no matter who took it. 
That’s why I wanted to speak to you where the others 
could not hear — I can’t tell you how important it 1s to 
me unless I tell you a secret I don’t want known.’ 

‘Of course, anything you tell us we will keep to our- 
selves,’ Mrs. Graydon assured her. 

‘It is nothing very hideous,’ Edith said, with a little 
‘Iaugh. ‘Hal and IJ are engaged, that’s all.’ 

“Oh, Edith! I am so pleased!’ Mrs. Graydon ex- 
claimed. ‘Hal Holway is such a fine young man; we all 
love him so! It isn’t quite usual to congratulate the girl, 
but I do congratulate you, Edith; you couldn’t have 
made a better choice, and I know you will be very 
happy.’ 

‘He’s one of the best,’ Mr. Graydon said. ‘I don’t 
know any one any finer than Hal.’ 

‘Yes, I know,’ Edith agreed. ‘Of course, I think that, 
too. And you mustn’t think, Mrs. Graydon, that we’re 
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doing anything underhand in keeping it secret for a 
while. My mother knows — I wrote her at once — 
and I told Mrs. Trent, too, and told her she could write 
it to Mr. Trent, or tell him when he came up, and 
I think Hal told his father. So you see,’ she smiled, 
‘it’s not a guilty secret; it is only a secret for conven- 
jence.’ 

‘To escape overwhelming congratulations,’ said Mr. 
Graydon, also smiling. 

‘Yes, that was it,’ Edith said, ‘but not what you are 
thinking of — not Gertrude and our crowd here at Hill- 
vale. You know, Mrs. Graydon, if Mr. Graydon doesn’t, 
that Hal’s friends, until he met Gertrude and Nell up 
here, were all among the Lenox and Stockbridge people, 
the wealthy set up there, and I knew — and Hal agreed 
— that if our engagement was announced right away 
our whole summer would be spoiled.’ 

‘It would be busy certainly,’ Mrs. Graydon said. 

‘Teas and parties and everything else,’ Edith said. 
‘We wouldn’t have a minute. Not because of me, but 
you know how popular Hal is with that set, and how 
eager they are for some new interest in the summer. 
And I didn’t come up here prepared for that; I didn’t 
bring the clothes, and I haven’t got the clothes, and it 
would mean fussing all summer to get myself the right 
things to wear. You know how it would be—it 
wouldn’t be a nice quiet summer any more for me, with 
just the Hillvale folks and Hal. It would be one mad 
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rush. So Hal and I thought we would keep it a secret 
until fall. We'll have to go through it all then — the 
dinners and teas and showers and so on.’ 

‘I think you’re very wise,’ Mrs. Graydon agreed. 

“Yes, and Mrs. Trent thinks so, too, but of course Hal 
gave me a ring.’ 

When Edith said this, she paused, and the pause and 
the fact that she thought the ring worth mentioning 
when she need not have said anything about it, made Mr. 
Graydon look into her face, and he guessed that she was 
now coming to the reason why the disappearance of 
Mrs. Spimmicks was worrying Edith, although he could 
not yet quite see the connection between the two things, 
the ring and Mrs. Spimmicks. 

‘He gave me a ring,’ Edith continued, ‘and it was a 
lovely one. I think,’ she said as if she did not like to say 
it, ‘it Was a very expensive one. I don’t know how much 
it cost, and I don’t know the values of such things, but 
Hal has so much money 

I can imagine,’ said Mr. Graydon, ‘that Hal Holway 
in love would think almost nothing was good enough for 
you, Edith.’ 

‘I was —I was almost frightened when I saw it,’ 
Edith admitted. ‘I don’t like to think of it in such a 
way, Mr. Graydon, but it must have cost a thousand 
dollars. I don’t know, of course, but Mrs. Trent gasped 
when I showed it to her, and she said it must have cost 
that much.’ 
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“And, of course, it is lost now,’ Mr. Graydon said. 
‘That’s what is worrying you, Edith, isn’t it?’ 

‘Yes,’ she said, and she was almost in tears. ‘I did 
such a foolish thing — I hid it under Mrs. Spimmicks’s 
dress when she was in the hammock.’ 

‘But, Edith!’ Mrs. Graydon exclaimed, aghast. “How 
could you be so 

‘That’s what I want to tell you,’ Edith said, ‘and 
that’s why I was so anxious to be sure Pex didn’t — or 
did — know anything about Mrs. Spimmicks.’ 

‘But how on earth did you ever come to hide the ring 
in such a place?’ asked Mr. Graydon. ‘Of all the places 
I’d say that was about the most perilous you could have 
picked out.’ 

‘Please let me tell you!’ Edith begged. “You see, 
Hal gave me the ring three or four days ago; Tuesday he 
gave it to me. You remember he drove down to New 
York Monday and came back Tuesday? That was 
when he got the ring; he went down especially to get it. 
And, of course, he got it miles and miles too big, Mrs. 
Graydon, and it almost broke his heart when I tried it 
on. So he took it down to have the ring part made 
small enough to fit my finger.’ 

‘And came back this afternoon,’ Mrs. Graydon put 
in. ‘I saw him while I was watching Ben through my 
bird-glasses.’ 

‘Oh! you saw him?’ Edith exclaimed, and she seemed 
glad that some one had seen something, at least. “You 
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saw he had Mrs. Pence in his car? I haven’t seen Hal 
since he went to the city, but Ben told me why Hal 
didn’t come straight to me when he got back, or Ben 
told me all he knew. He drove up — Hal did — and 
called to Ben when Ben was sitting on the veranda, and 
Ben went down to the car.’ 

‘That I saw, too,’ Mrs. Graydon said. 

‘Yes? Well, he said to Ben, “Mrs. Pence got a tele- 
phone message that her sister in Pittsfield fell and broke 
her leg, and I’m taking her up there. Do me a favor, 
will you, Ben? Do you know where Edith is? Give this 
to her, will you? And don’t you lose it!” Something like 
that, as near as Ben can remember it.’ 

‘And it was the ring he gave him,’ Mr. Graydon 
guessed. 

‘Yes,’ Edith said. ‘Ben brought it to me. It was in 
the little square box, and the box was in a small envelope 
the sort jewelers use to put very small things in — 
tough manilla paper, not as large as a regular letter 
envelope — and it was sealed. The box made a sort of 
lump in the envelope.’ 

‘I saw Ben leave the car,’ Mrs. Graydon said. ‘He 
went up and hung the binoculars he had been using on 
the hook on the veranda, and came toward the Lane.’ 

‘He came down the Lane, I suppose,’ Edith said, ‘or 
behind Mrs. Hoff’s cottage. That isn’t important. I 
was playing croquet on your lawn, but Pex and Nip were 
in the Bird’s Nest and there’s no question that Ben is 
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afraid of them — of the two together. They do treat 
him rough, Mr. Graydon. So Ben came closer by way of 
Mrs. Hoff’s shrubbery at the edge of your lawn. He hid 
in it a minute or so and peeked out, and I happened to 
be at that end of the lawn, and he hissed at me. I turned 
my head and saw his hand holding the envelope towards 
me, and I knew what it must be, so I moved closer and 
took the envelope. I don’t believe any one saw it; the 
others were busy with the game.’ 

‘Young Ben must have been tickled to have an er- 
rand that brought him so close when he knew Mrs. 
Spimmicks was in the hammock,’ Mr. Graydon sug- 
gested. 

‘Yes, he was,’ Edith agreed. ‘He stayed right there 
in the shrubbery; he thought he might have a chance to 
get Mrs. Spimmicks. But I didn’t know what to do with 
the envelope with my ring in it. You know, Mr. Gray- 
don, we can’t slip an envelope into the bosom of our 
gowns as girls did when Mrs. Graydon was my age. An 
envelope would fall straight through to the ground with 
a dress like this I have on. So I wondered what to do 
with the envelope. You know Gertrude and Nell, and 
what chance I’d have had to keep anything a secret if 
they saw that envelope with the ring bulging it out. So 
I walked across to the hammock. I thought I'd slip the 
envelope under a pillow until I was through playing, but 
there was no pillow in the hammock, and I slid the en- 
velope in under Mrs. Spimmicks’s dress.’ 
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“Between the doll and the hammock?’ Mr. Graydon 
asked. 

“No; between the dress and the doll. You remember 
the dress, Mrs. Graydon? There was a ribbon belt, 
loosely tied around Mrs. Spimmicks’s waist. I slid the 
envelope up under the belt, under the dress. It took 
only an instant, and then I went back to the game.’ 

“And that was all?’ 

“Yes, until I went to the hammock to get my ring and 
found Mrs. Spimmicks gone,’ Edith said. ‘You remem- 
ber that you came and we all went to see the new set. I 
asked Ben about that, too, and he said he hid in Mrs. 
Hof?’s shrubs until he thought he had a good chance to 
dash out and take Mrs. Spimmicks.’ 

“And when he did dash out,’ Mr. Graydon said, ‘Mrs. 
Spimmicks was gone. Is that it?’ 

“Yes, that is it,’ Edith replied. ‘And my ring is gone, 
and you can see how dreadful it is for me.’ 

She began to weep quietly and Mrs. Graydon put her 
arm around her. 

‘There, there!’ she said, trying to comfort her. ‘I’m 
sure we'll find the doll, Edith. Don’t cry, child. We did 
not know how serious it was. A doll as big as Mrs. 
Spimmicks can’t disappear like that. We shall find her.’ 

‘I don’t see why not,’ Mr. Graydon said. ‘We'll try, 
and that is certain, and the sooner we get at it the bet- 
ne 

Something in his tone made Mrs. Graydon look at 
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him with a question in her eyes, but Edith seemed to 
know what he meant by suggesting haste in finding the 
doll, and what Edith now said was an answer to Mrs. 
Graydon’s unspoken question. 

‘T looked under the hammock and all round the min- 
ute I saw Mrs. Spimmicks was gone,’ she said, “but if 
the envelope had been on the lawn I could have seen it 
at a glance, and it wasn’t there.’ 

There, indeed, was a serious side of this strange dis- 
appearance of Mrs. Spimmicks, even more serious than 
the vanishing of the doll. The envelope containing the 
ring could have easily slipped from under the doll’s ribbon 
belt and dress. It should be easy enough to find a doll 
of Mrs. Spimmicks’s size, and the doll certainly had not 
come to life with ability to get out of the hammock and 
run away. Some one must have taken the doll and the 
doll could probably be found, but there was the danger 
that the envelope might have fallen from its hiding- 
place and be lying in some tuft of grass or clump of 
weeds or bushes where even the most careful hunting 
might not reveal it. 

‘That envelope, Edith?’ Mr. Graydon asked. ‘Would 
the box that held the ring be likely to drop out of it?’ 

‘No, I don’t believe so. The flap was sealed,’ Edith 
said. ‘I don’t believe the ring could get out of the en- 
velope; not unless some one opened the envelope to get 
it out.’ 

‘And that sash that was tied around Mrs. Spimmicks’s 
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waist, was that tied slackly or tightly? You see what I’m 
getting at, of course — I’m wondering whether the en- 
velope would drop out easily if some one picked up the 
doll, or whether it might take a good deal of shaking to 
shake the envelope out. Do you remember about the 
sash? Was it hard to push the envelope up under it? Or 
was it easy?’ 

‘That’s so hard to remember,’ Edith said, evidently 
trying to see again what she had done. ‘I wasn’t think- 
ing of that when I was doing it, as you can guess. I was 
looking for a place to hide the envelope for a few min- 
utes, and a place where I could hide it quickly and with- 
out attracting the attention of the others, and I think 
the sash could not have been very tight around Mrs. 
Spimmicks’s waist. If it hadn’t been fairly loose, I 
should have let the envelope rest just under the doll’s 
skirt. But I remember thinking, “It’s safer under the 
sash.” I meant that if a breeze blew Mrs. Spimmicks’s 
skirt, the envelope would be less likely to be seen when 
it was pushed well up under the sash and into the waist 
of the dress. But, of course, I was only a moment in do- 
ing it all. I just walked to the hammock and hid the 
envelope and went back. I think I used only one hand, 
Mr. Graydon, because I must have had the mallet in the 
other.’ 

Mrs. Graydon here threw some light on the sash mat- 
ter, 

‘I don’t believe the sash could have been very tight 
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around Mrs. Spimmicks’s waist,’ she said, “because Pex 
always hung her on the bird-cage hook by the sash. 
Even if the belt had been tight, that would have 
stretched it.’ 

‘It doesn’t look any too pleasant,’ Mr. Graydon said, 
far from cheerfully. ‘I believe Pex and Nip, and if Ben 
says he did not take the doll, I’m ready to believe him if 
Edith is satisfied. So what remains? Some one else took 
Mrs. Spimmicks. Who would do that? Will was at the 
table when we asked Pex, and I think he would have 
spoken up if he had had anything to do with the affair. 
Gertrude and Nell are out of it, shouldn’t you say? 
They wouldn’t touch that doll with gloves on. So that 
leaves Frank. I can quite imagine Frank taking Mrs. 
Spimmicks by one leg and throwing her over the barn, 
or giving her a toss into an apple tree. But shall we 
find the envelope and the ring when we find Mrs. 
Spimmicks?’ 

Mrs. Graydon now put her hand on her husband’s arm 
and spoke most seriously. 

‘George,’ she said, ‘there is something I think I ought 
to tell you before we even begin hunting for the doll. I 
was sitting at the window nearly all afternoon, and our 
children and Edith and the Trents were not the only per- 
sons in the yard. There was a girl there.’ 

“What girl?’ Mr. Graydon asked, all attention in- 
stantly. 

‘I don’t know who she is,’ Mrs. Graydon answered 
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him. ‘She is a queer, gypsy-like creature, and she was 
hidden in the bushes of Mrs. Hoff’s shrubbery hedge 
when I saw her last. I know she saw Pex put Mrs. 
Spimmicks in the hammock and she must have seen 


Edith hiding the envelope.’ 


CHAPTER VIII 
THE HUNT BEGINS 


Mrs. Graypon’s mention of the girl whose bold yet shy 
behavior had attracted her attention that afternoon 
changed Mr. Graydon’s whole opinion of the Mrs. 
Spimmicks affair instantly. 

“Well, Edith,’ he said, ‘there’s the solution of your 
mystery. If Pex doesn’t know where the doll is, and if 
Ben did not take it, and a gypsy of some sort was hiding 
in the bushes, you don’t have to do much guessing. 
What would she be hiding in the bushes for? Did she 
see you slip the envelope into Mrs. Spimmicks’s dress? 
Or didn’t you see the girl?’ 

Mrs. Graydon explained that Edith might not have 
seen the girl whose elfin face had so interested her, and 
Edith said she had not seen her standing by the apple 
tree, and had not known she had hid herself in the 
shrubbery. 

‘J think I know the girl better than you do, perhaps,’ 
she told Mrs. Graydon. ‘I’ve seen her several times 
this last week or so, nearly always on the Main Road 
above here, sometimes along the road and sometimes in 
the fields. She never seemed to be doing anything, just 
standing and watching me. Or watching us —I was 
with Hal when I saw her.’ 
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‘Do you know anything else about her?’ Mr. Graydon 
asked his wife, but she said she did not, and Mr. Gray- 
don asked if they had seen or heard of any gypsies in the 
neighborhood, but neither his wife nor Edith had, and 
they said they would surely have heard if there were 
any — such news travels fast in such quiet communities. 
From this Mr. Graydon concluded that the girl must 
live up the road somewhere, unless she was some 
one from the Village and had crossed the spur of the 
mountain. 

‘She was not at all like a Village girl,’ Mrs. Graydon 
told him. ‘I’ve seen most of the Village girls and not 
even the poorest of them would go without shoes — 
unless, indeed, it was one of the Duponts. And she was 
not a Dupont.’ 

‘Well, some one will know who she is and where to 
find her,’ Mr. Graydon said, ‘and the sooner we get on 
the track of her, the better for all concerned. Run in and 
get your hat, Ella, and bring mine out, and we'll take 
my car and hunt her up.’ 

Pex, when she saw her mother get her hat, wanted to 
know where she was going, but Mrs. Graydon told her 
she was not going far, just out with Edith and Pex’s 
father for a short while, and with that Pex seemed to be 
satisfied. The others, Gertrude and Will, had gone to 
the hammocks under the apple trees, and Nip was there, 
too, and as Pex’s father and mother drove off with Edith, 
Pex joined the young folks. She had just bounced in 
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among them when Frank and Nell came across the lawn, 
and they were just in time to hear Nip say, ‘Well, she’s 
pretty mean if she’s trying to get Mrs. Spimmicks for 
that red-headed nuisance!’ 

“Who’s so mean?’ Frank asked, dumping himself on 
the grass alongside of Will. 

‘Edith is, if she’s trying to help Ben get Mrs. Spim- 
micks,’ Nip told him, but Pex uttered a little hoot of de- 
rision. 

‘Huh! She wouldn’t help that red-head against 
us,’ she scoffed. ‘She wouldn’t try to get Mrs. Spim- 
micks away from us. She’d help us get her away from 
him.’ 

‘What’s all the excitement about, anyway?’ Nell 
asked. ‘Who’s been trying to get Mrs. Spimmicks, and 
why?’ 

‘Nobody’s been trying to get her,’ Gertrude said, 
‘but the beautiful creature seems to have disappeared 
and Edith came down and gave Pex and Nip a regular 
third degree at dinner. She all but wept because they 
did not know where that disgusting doll was.’ 

‘That’s odd,’ Nell said; ‘that’s what she was talking 
so long to Ben about, then, I suppose. But what would 
she want Mrs. Spimmicks for, Gert?’ 

“That’s what I say,’ Pex broke in. ‘It’s a mystery, 
that’s what! You don’t suppose it was that handker- 
chief, do you, Nip? She said it wasn’t. But it’s some 
thing about Mrs. Spimmicks.’ 
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‘Maybe she put some money in Mrs. Spimmicks’s 
dress,’ Nip suggested. 

‘If she had she would have said so, wouldn’t she?’ Pex 
very reasonably objected. ‘If it was anything like that, 
she would have said so the first thing. I think it was an 
engagement ring!’ 

‘Wha-a-a-t!’ Nell and Gertrude exclaimed almost in 
unison; and Gertrude said, ‘Of all the silly ideas!’ 

‘Well, what was it, then?’ Pex asked, rather offended. 
‘You say why she wanted Mrs. Spimmicks, if you’re so 
smart, Gert. I’d like to know why Edith shouldn’t be 
engaged; she’s lovely enough, isn’t she?’ 

‘But, you little silly, whom would she be engaged to?’ 
Gertrude demanded, half laughing. : 

‘Hal Holway, of course; he’s the nicest one around 
here,’ Pex said. ‘And I bet she 1s.’ 

‘Oh, nonsense!’ Gertrude said. ‘Edith would have 
told Nell the first of all, if she was engaged to Hal; 
wouldn’t she, Nell?” 

But Nell did not answer for a momentor two. She was 
thinking. As Edith was staying with the Trents, Nell 
had had better opportunities to see now and then those 
little incidents that, accumulated, might have meant 
that Hal and Edith were more than mere good friends. 
She was putting this and that together, and when she 
spoke it was with more seriousness. 

‘It might be, Gertrude,’ she said. “I’ve been thinking 
Hal and Edith were getting rather fond of each other. 
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Of course, I would have thought she would tell me if 
they did become engaged, but they may have a reason 
for keeping it secret awhile.’ 

‘If they are engaged it would not surprise me if they 
kept it secret awhile,’ Gertrude admitted. “She would 
tell you as soon as she could, Nell, but Hal may have 
had to get his father’s permission — there’s so much 
money in that family and a marriage would be like 
marrying off a prince. But ——’ 

‘Well, why did she want Mrs. Spimmicks so badly, 
I ask you!’ Pex insisted. ‘Why did she want her so badly 
and not tell why, if it wasn’t a secret? Why did she have 
to go walking up the Lane with father and mother to 
talk about it and not talk about it right before us?’ 

Frank stretched out more comfortably on the grass. 

‘Who cares?’ he asked indolently. 

‘Well, I guess we all care if Edith hid her engagement 
ring in Mrs. Spimmicks and then somebody went and 
carried her off!’ Pex cried. ‘I bet it would be a dandy 
ring, if Hal gave it to her ; 

‘Gertrude!’ Nell exclaimed suddenly. ‘Hal did go 
down to New York for something!’ 

‘For the ring, of course!’ Pex said scornfully. ‘I don’t 
see why you all have to be so stupid. You wait and 
see 

‘Pex is going to be an author,’ Nip offered. ‘She 
studies out how to solve mysteries and everything. 
That’s why she knows sooner than other folks do.’ 
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‘Oh, pooh!’ Pex exclaimed. ‘I don’t call this a mys- 
tery — a simple little thing like this! Anyway, I’ve got 
to help find Mrs. Spimmicks.’ 

‘We're writing a novel,’ Nip explained, ‘and Mrs. 
Spimmicks is the corpse, and we’ve got to find hers 

‘My word!’ Nell exclaimed. ‘What won’t you kids be 
doing next? What is Mrs. Spimmicks a corpse for?’ 

‘Because she was murdered, of course,’ Pex said, a 
little resentful to have her novel spoken of so lightly. 
‘And if you want to know who murdered her, Miss 
Eleanor Trent, it was your brother Ben Trent did it.’ 

‘He would!’ Nell admitted. 

‘So we’ve got to find the corpse, because we are de- 
teckatives, Pex and I are,’ Nip said. ‘We’ve got to find 
the body and discover that Edith’s handkerchief is 
what choked her to death, and there’s a red hair 1n it, 
and that’s how we know Edith didn’t do it. Because 
she’s suspected.’ 

‘She seems to be suspected all around,’ Nell said; and 
she turned to Gertrude. ‘It wouldn’t surprise me if the 
kid was right — about the engagement, I mean. Do you 
think it is possible she could do anything so ridiculous as 
hide a ring in Mrs. Spimmicks?’ 

‘She might,’ Gertrude said. ‘She might have been 
wearing it — with the stone turned in, you know — and 
the stone might have been in the way of the handle of 
her mallet when she was playing 

‘Because I bet it would be a big diamond if Hal 
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bought it,’ Pex contributed, ‘and if she took the ring off, 
she couldn’t put it in her mouth; she might swallow it. 
And we had her handkerchief, didn’t we, Nip!’ 

‘Well, then,’ said Gertrude, ‘if that’s all true, and if 
Edith is engaged, and if Hal gave her a ring, and if she 
hid it in Mrs. Spimmicks’s clothes, who took Mrs. Spim- 
micks. Nobody here did, did we?’ 

No one said he or she had, so it was to be supposed 
that no one there had done so, but Frank rolled over on 
his back, chewing a piece of succulent grass. 

‘Hen Dupont was cutting the grass, but he wouldn’t 
take it,’ he said, ‘but I don’t know anything about that 
girl who was hanging around most of the afternoon.’ 
And out came all he did know about her and how he had 
seen her in the reeds at the edge of the swimming-pool 
and standing by the apple tree where they were now. 

‘So there you are, Pex,’ Will said teasingly when they 
had discussed the gypsy-faced girl at length; ‘all you’ve 
got to do is go and get her.’ 

Pex looked annoyed. They were taking her detective 
skill altogether too frivolously and she tossed her head. 

‘It’s altogether too soon to form any theory,’ she said, 
quoting from most of the detective stories she had read. 
“We've got to go by clues, and the only clue we’ve got so 
far is Ben Trent’s footsteps under the hammock.’ 

“Yes, but, Pex,’ Nip said eagerly, ‘we can look under 
the hammock again and find that girl’s footsteps, can’t 
wer’ 
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‘No,’ said Pex stubbornly, ‘we can’t. Everybody has 
walked all over them and they’re ob — obliterated.’ 

‘Hey! Stop throwing those big words at me; do you 
want to give me a black eye?’ Frank said, pretending to 
dodge. 

‘But, Pex,’ Nip complained, ‘we’ve to have some 
kind of clue that points to that girl. How will we know 
about her if we don’t have?’ 

‘T’ll be your cunning little clue,’ Frank told Nip. ‘I 
saw your mysterious stranger, bare feet, bare legs, bare 
head, and all, standing right here, I tell you. Right 
here,’ he repeated, slapping his hand on the grass. “One 
foot here and one foot here.’ 

‘You aren’t going to be in our novel,’ Pex said scorn- 
fully, ‘and we wouldn’t have you for a clue anyway.’ 
But she went to where Frank had patted the grass and 
pushed his hand out of her way with her foot and bent 
down. ‘Well! Well!’ she exclaimed in a dramatic tone. 
‘What do I see here, Nina? As I live, there are bare 
footsteps upon the greensward! Do you think they are 
male or female, partner?’ 

Nip kneeled down and looked at the grass. 

‘I should consider they are the female footsteps of a 
girl,’ she said in her most serious tone. 

‘No, you mustn’t say that, Nip,’ Pex objected. 
‘You’re the one that says they are male footsteps. Go 
ahead and say it.’ 

‘All right, then,’ Nip said. ‘I should consider they 
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are the male footsteps of that red-headed nuisance of a 
Ben Trent, Miss Graydon.’ 

‘Do you think so, indeed, Miss Phillips?’ said Pex. 
‘That just shows how the inexperienced beginner gets 
all mixed up. Observe how short this footstep is from 
this end to that end, I beg of you. It is a small foot that 
made this mark on the grass, and we know that the foot 
of the Red-Headed Monster is about as big as an ele- 
phant’s. Now, Nip, you say, “That is very true, Miss 
Graydon.’”’ 

‘That is very true, Miss Graydon,’ Nip repeated 
obediently. 

‘And look at this, I pray you,’ continued Pex, picking 
a leaf of grass. ‘What do you see about this piece of 
erass that looks funny to you?’ 

‘What do I say to that?’ Nip asked. 

‘You say, “I don’t see anything,”’ Pex told her, and 
waited. 

‘I don’t see anything,’ Nip said. 

‘Ah! but that is because you ain’t a graduated de- 
teckative yet,’ Pex said triumphantly. ‘Look close and 
you will see that this piece of grass is bent quite a lot in 
the middle, Miss Phillips. It is where this female girl’s 
big toe pushed down on it. From that we know she 
hadn’t any shoes on, because if she had shoes on, the 
shoe would have flattened the grass out, and not bent 
it. You say, “Marvelous!” Nip.’ 

‘Marvelous!’ Nip exclaimed. 
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Nell and Gertrude were laughing, and Will had a 
broad grin on his face, but ridicule meant nothing to 
Pex. She was used to it. She scorned it as coming from 
inferior brains. 

“You are right to say, “‘Marvelous!”’’ she said to 
Nip, ‘for prob’ly nobody else is smart enough to see it. 
But what else do I know from this piece of grass, part- 
ner? You will see that it is sort of smashed where it 1s 
bent, and what does that tell me? It tells me that the 
female girl that stepped her toe on this piece of grass 
had a toe that was hard on the bottom, so she goes bare- 
foot a lot — all the time — because she’s got a callus on 
the bottom of her toe.’ 

“Then it must be a girl that has a callus on the bot- 
tom of her toe, Miss Graydon!’ Nip exclaimed. 

‘Indeed, yes,’ said Pex, ‘and from that I guess it was 
the girl Frank was talking about, because she didn’t 
look as if she’d ever had a pair of shoes on. We must 
look into this!’ 

Unfortunately for the dignity of the amateur de- 
tective, she was on her knees in front of Frank, and at 
this point he said, ‘And here’s another mysterious foot- 
step!’ and put his foot against her back, giving her a 
push that sent her on her face on the grass. 

‘You great big cow!’ Pex cried, scrambling to her 
feet. She aimed a blow at his head, but he raised his 
arm and caught her wrist, and for a minute or so they 
fought, Pex trying to get at him and Frank trying to 
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hold her off, and, as he was too big for her, Pex presently 
pulled away and stood glaring at him. 

‘Oh, come on!’ Nip said disgustedly. “Let’s go up 
and write some more of the novel before your father 
comes back,’ and Pex concluded with a kick at one of 
Frank’s feet and followed Nip toward the house. 

‘What are we going to do?’ Nip asked as they went 
up to the Bird’s Nest. ‘Are you going to make that girl 
the murderer, Pex?’ 

Pex shrugged her shoulders. 

‘How do I know?’ she asked. ‘How could she be the 
murderer when there’s one of Ben Trent’s hairs in the 
handkerchief that choked Mrs. Spimmicks? I guess 
maybe she’ll be one of his gang. Maybe he'll say, 
“Curses! Mrs. Spimmicks grabbed some of my hair 
when I went to murder her, and maybe some of it got in 
the handkerchief! If that is discovered, all is lost. You 
go and steal the body, because I don’t dare go near the 
hammock again; I suspect the girl deteckatives are on 
my trail.” Only,’ she said, ‘we don’t know for sure that 
that girl did steal the body. We only suspect it, Nip. 
We’ve got to find out if she did or not.’ 

‘How’ll we find out?’ 

‘We'll trail her down,’ Pex declared. ‘We've got to 
find out where she lives first. We’ll start to-morrow.’ 


CHAPTER IX 
THE BENDERS 


Mr. Graypon, with his wife and Edith Curtis, had less 
trouble in finding the home of the mystery girl than 
they had expected. When they reached Overstream, 
the beautiful property owned by Jabez Holway, Edith 
asked that she be allowed to stop there to see if Hal had 
returned from Pittsfield. She wished to tell Hal of the 
misfortune that had befallen the engagement ring, for it 
seemed only fair to him to let him know as soon as pos- 
sible, but Hal had not returned. Edith did not enter the 
house because the Holway gardener was smoking a pipe 
near the entrance to the driveway, and he was able to 
assure her that Hal had not come back, and she asked 
him if he knew anything of the girl they were seeking. 

‘Sure I do!’ he said immediately. ‘She’s a shy one, 
she is. Comes and stands by the stone wall and looks in 
at me working, and if I say a word, she’s gone like she 
had vanished away entirely. Bender is her name. 
There’s but the two of them, the father and the girl, and 
they’ve squatted in one of them run-down shacks up by 
the limekilns that nobody works any more. He was 
asking for work of me.’ 

Edith called to Mr. Graydon, and he got out of the 


car and went to where the gardener was standing, but 
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there was little more to be learned from that source. 
The girl and her father were ‘drifters,’ the gardener 
said, but he thought the man might be a good enough 
worker if the work was not too hard. 

‘If you’re thinking of getting the girl to do housework 
or the like,’ he said, ‘I don’t know as you’ll have much 
luck. She don’t look to me like one that wants to be tied 
down that way, but you never can tell. There’s no harm 
trying. You know where to turn off to get to the kilns?’ 

Mr. Graydon said he did, and as they drove on, he 
was pleased that the gardener imagined they were seek- 
ing the girl to offer her work. As a matter of fact, there 
was no reason for the gardener to think anything else, 
but it was as well that no one should suspect any other 
reason. 

When they reached the abandoned kilns, Mr. Graydon 
stopped his car before the only house from a chimney of 
which smoke was rising, and he suggested that Edith 
and Mrs. Graydon remain in the car while he went in. 

‘Do be careful how you go about questioning them,’ 
Mrs. Graydon urged. ‘We have really no explainable 
reason for thinking the girl took the doll, you know,’ and 
her husband said he would be tactful. 

‘I might ask the man to do some work for us if there 
was anything for him to do,’ he said, ‘but I don’t know 
anything that Henri is not taking care of all right.’ 

‘You spoke of having some one take the furnace ashes 
from the cellar and use them to fill in the muddy places 
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in the driveway,’ Mrs. Graydon said, ‘and Henri 1s not 
going to have time to do it.’ And with this as an intro- 
duction, Mr. Graydon went up to the house and rapped 
on the door. 

The place was so miserable, so unfit for decent human 
habitation, that Mr. Graydon felt at once sorry for these 
people who had to live in it and a certain disgust for 
any one who was shiftless enough to accept such a home. 
The echo of his rap had hardly died in the house before 
the door opened and he saw the girl standing before 
him. She stood with one hand on the door, looking at 
him with her large and unblinking eyes, serious and un- 
smiling, and waited for him to speak. 

‘You are Miss Bender? Your father is at home?’ he 
asked, although he could see into the room and into the 
kitchen beyond, and saw Rasch Bender sitting cross- 
legged on the floor before a box that was serving as a 
dinner table. The queer nondescript dog stood at the 
girl’s side, his nose against Mr. Graydon’s knee and his 
nostrils quivering as he sniffed as dogs do when they are 
getting acquainted with a newcomer. Bender put one 
hand on the floor and helped himself to his feet and came 
toward the door as he heard his name, brushing his 
hands together. 

The house, or as much of it as Mr. Graydon could see, 
had almost nothing in it. In two corners of the front 
room faded blankets, spread over straw or some other 
material hidden by them, were evidently the beds, flat 
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on the floor, and for pillows they had the two seats of 
Bender’s miserable car. There was absolutely nothing 
else in this room, but newspapers had been fastened 
_across the lower sashes of the windows. In the kitchen 
Mr. Graydon could see the old fireplace, and in this 
Bender had made a cooking-place of stones that upheld 
a wire gridiron. On this a coffee-pot was steaming, and 
on the low box that was being used as a table were a 
couple of tin plates, two tin cups, and steel knives and 
forks. Near the fireplace was an iron sink, and there 
was a shelf beside this with a few cheap cooking utensils 
on it, and Bender’s hat was hanging on a nail. There 
was nothing else to be seen; for the rest of the place was 
empty and bare. A boy or girl carries more for an over- 
night hike. 

‘You wanted to see me?’ Bender asked, and he pushed 
the dog with his foot, telling it to get back, which the 
dog did not do. For a moment longer the girl looked at 
Mr. Graydon silently, and then she went back to the 
kitchen. Mr. Graydon let his eyes follow her and no- 
ticed her fine arms and browned calves and her dress that 
was too scant, as if outgrown or acquired when she was 
already too tall for it. She went out of his sight and 
evidently seated herself at the box table again, on the 
floor, for he saw her hand reach for one of the forks and 
supposed, rightly, that she had gone on eating her din- 
ner. 

‘Why, yes, for a couple of reasons,’ Mr. Graydon 
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said, answering Bender’s question. ‘The gardener down 
at Overstream, Holway’s place, says you might do a 
small job I want done. I’m occupying the Nancy Stry- 
ker Cottage, on the Lane.’ 

‘I might take it on if it’s anything I can handle,’ 
Bender said. ‘I haven’t got any tools of my own, but 
I’m looking for jobs. I’d be mighty glad to get started 
with you and the other folks around here; I’ve been sort 
of touring around the last year or two, but my girl sort 
of wants to settle down for a while. She’s got the notion.’ 

Mr. Graydon explained about the ashes in the cellar 
and the holes in the driveway, and Bender said he 
thought he could manage that all right. 

‘I’ve got a job of work to do to-morrow,’ he said, 
‘and next day is Sunday, but I could tackle it Monday, 
if you say so. What else was there; you said a couple of 
things?’ . 

‘As a matter of fact,’ Mr. Graydon said, ‘the other 
matter is probably a wild-goose chase. I hope you'll 
understand I mean it in an entirely friendly spirit 

“You own this shack and want me to pay rent or get 
out?’ asked Bender meekly, and Mr. Graydon noticed 
that his eyes were gentle. 

‘No, no! You can stay here forever as far as I’m con- 
cerned; I don’t own the place,’ Mr. Graydon said 
quickly. ‘It is another matter entirely —I said it was 
- probably a wild-goose chase. And I want you to under- 
stand we’re not going to make trouble for you; that’s 
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not the idea at all. If what we think — I mean, if there 
is any base at all for what we think is possible 

Involuntarily Mr. Graydon’s eyes turned toward the 
kitchen. He was aware he was talking rather con- 
fusedly; there was something mutely appealing in 
Bender’s eyes, and Mr. Graydon felt sorry for the man 
without just knowing why he should, unless it was that 
the fellow seemed so harmless and somehow unfortunate. 
But Bender must have guessed that what Mr. Graydon 
was saying had to do with Dorna. 

‘We'll just go outside,’ he said, and when they were 
outside he closed the door. ‘It’s about her?’ he asked 
anxiously. ‘She been being a trouble to you somehow? 
I hear she wanders around some when I’m off to work.’ 

‘Why, yes,’ said Mr. Graydon, considerably relieved 
to have the girl’s father bring her into the talk himself. 
‘It is about her I wanted to speak. She does wander 
here and there, as you say. She was on our place awhile 
this afternoon.’ 

‘T’'ll tell her to keep off it, if that’s the idea,’ Bender 
said, but without ill feeling. ‘Dorna hadn’t ought to 
bother folks. She ought to know better. She looks sort 
of ordinary, I guess, with the kind of clothes she’s got on 
her. I figured,’ he added rather vaguely, ‘as I'd get her 
some clothes to wear as soon as I got some money to- 
gether. She never had any but what folks gave her, one 
town or another we went through.’ 

‘It isn’t keeping off the place that I meant,’ Mr. 
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Graydon said as kindly as he could. ‘The truth is, Mr. 
Bender, we don’t know that we have any reason to be 
coming to you about this business, but we have to begin 
somewhere and, as I say, your daughter was there 
a while. To come right to the point, a doll was missed 
this afternoon.’ 

‘A what?’ Bender asked, as if he had not understood 
what Mr. Graydon had said. 

‘A doll,’ Mr. Graydon repeated. 

‘Why, Dorna wouldn’t ’ Bender began, and then 
he stopped, and Mr. Graydon saw the trouble in his 
eyes. Even as he had been about to say that Dorna 
would not take anything that did not belong to her, the 
thought had come to Bender that perhaps he did not 
know so much about Dorna after all. She had been with 
him most of her life and had never had this opportunity 
to run wild, and what did he know of her thoughts of 
right and wrong? A girl changes rapidly at the age 
Dorna was now, and then, too, the missing object was a 
doll. To Mr. Bender a doll seemed different from food 
or clothes or money — as indeed it is! — and he had a 
quick intuition that a girl might, at the sight of a doll, 
long to mother it. She might not be able to resist that 
desire. 

‘I never knew Dorna to steal,’ he said gently. ‘She 
might have just took it for a while. She didn’t say no- 
thing to me about it. I’d just as soon ask her.’ 

He opened the door and called to her, and she came 
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and stood in the doorway, silent as always, but suddenly 
she stretched out her arm and pointed at Edith. 

‘There, pa,’ she said, ‘she’s the kind of folks I mean; 
she’s the kind I want to be like; that one there.’ 

“Yes, Dorna,’ Bender said, ‘but this gentleman has 
come to ask us a question. There’s been a doll tooken 
— took, I mean — from down at his place this after- 
noon, and he says you was down there. Was you?’ 

The girl let her arm fall to her side and looked at her 
father. She kept her strangely large eyes on his face, but 
she said nothing at all, and he wiped his forehead with 
the back of his hand. 

‘If you took the doll, Dorna, you shouldn’t have took 
it,’ he said, ‘but they ain’t going to make any trouble 
about it.’ 

‘Oh, no!’ Mr. Graydon said quickly. ‘The doll is a 
worthless thing; no more will be said about it.’ 

‘Did you take it, Dorna?’ Bender asked gently, but 
she only stared at him. ‘I’d ought to have got you a 
doll,’ he said. ‘Girls like dolls, I reckon. Like rabbits 
like lettuces,’ he added with an apologetic little laugh, 
“and don’t think no wrong to go for them. Did you take 
the doll, Dorna?’ 

But she did not speak. She turned her eyes on Mr. 
Graydon now, gazing steadily at him as if her thoughts 
were either far away or she was trying to look deep into 
his mind to fathom what he was thinking, and, so 
quickly and quietly that he hardly saw her move, she 
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closed the door. One moment she was standing there 
and the next he was looking at the blank door. 

‘I guess she didn’t like to be asked,’ Bender said, but 
he opened the door. Dorna was not to be seen, and he 
called to her, once calling, ‘Dorna!’ and once, ‘ Daugh- 
ter!’ but she did not answer, and he went into the house. 

Edith and Mrs. Graydon got out of the car now, and 
went toward the house, and Mr. Graydon answered 
their question before it was asked. 

‘He asked her about the doll,’ he said, ‘and she shut 
the door and he’s trying to find her now.’ But Bender 
returned and said, ‘I reckon she went out the back way; 
I don’t see her nowhere,’ and Mr. Graydon told him who 
his wife and Edith were. 

“You asked her about the doll,’ Edith said. ‘Didn’t 
she say anything at all?’ 

‘Well, mam, she didn’t, and that’s a fact,’ Bender 
said, and it was easy to see that he was distressed by 
Dorna’s flight. ‘She’s shy of folks, Dorna is, and maybe 
she didn’t like to be asked.’ 

‘What do you think yourself?’ Mrs. Graydon asked 
him. ‘Wouldn’t she have spoken right out if she knew 
nothing about it?’ 

‘Now, mam, how can J say?’ Bender asked. ‘You 
wouldn’t ask a man to come right out and say his 
daughter went and took a thing that did not belong to 
her, would you? I hope she didn’t, mam, but I’ve been 
letting her run sort of loose since we come here, the 
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country being so sort of civilized and kindly, and a girl 
might get a hankering for a doll, like I told your husband 
here. Dorna is good, mam, in most ways I know about, 
but I never had no occasion to say anything to her about 
taking things that didn’t belong to her.’ 

‘You do think she may have taken it, then?’ Edith in- 
sisted, a little impatiently. 

‘I don’t know as I want to think anything about it, 
lady,’ Bender said. ‘If it was just a doll and not any 
special sort of doll, I’d be glad to let it rest the way it is 
and work out the value of it, if you’d let me, Mr. 
What did you say the name was?’ 

‘Graydon. But that’s not the idea, Bender,’ Mr. 
Graydon said. ‘We don’t want you to pay for the doll if 
she didn’t take it. As a matter of fact, the doll wasn’t 
worth two cents, but there was a reason why we wanted 
it back — and a very special reason, too. I told you we 
didn’t want to make trouble, and we don’t, but it seems 
to me that it is right strictly up to you to get that girl 
to tell whether she took the doll or not.’ 

Bender shook his head sadly. 

‘If she don’t want to tell,’ he said, ‘I don’t know any- 
body that can make her. She’s that way when she gets 
a notion. She just shuts up and won’t say a word — not 
until she gets good and ready. I’ll talk and talk, and all 
she’ll do is look at me. I wish you’d let me pay for that 
doll and call it quits.’ 

‘No, that isn’t the idea at all,’ Mr. Graydon told 
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Bender. ‘Just let me speak to my wife and Miss Curtis 
a moment.’ And he drew Edith and Mrs. Graydon aside 
and conversed with them in lower tones. ‘Well, Bender,’ 
he said, when this little consultation was ended, ‘we’ve 
decided that we had better tell you the whole truth re- 
garding the doll. This young lady put an envelope con- 
taining a very valuable ring into the doll’s dress just a 
short while before the doll was missed. A ring worth, 
probably, a thousand dollars.’ 

‘Jimmy-knee crickets! A thousand dollars!’ Bender 
exclaimed, and his mouth fell open with amazement. 
‘Why that’s terrible, mister! That’s awful! You don’t 
— you don’t mean to say my Dorna knew there was a 
ring there worth that much, do you?’ 

‘That we don’t know,’ Mr. Graydon said, and he 
went on to tell Bender how Edith had happened to hide 
the ring in Mrs. Spimmicks’s dress, and how Mrs. 
Graydon had seen Dorna watching from the shrubbery, 
and all the rest of it. He also explained that Edith hada 
reason for not wanting her engagement made known. 
‘However,’ he said, ‘even that must not stand in the 
way of finding the ring. And I ask you, as a reasonable 
man, what we can do. You understand the situation — 
what do you say?’ 

‘T’d say it was a fool place to put a ring,’ Bender said, 
‘but it don’t dono good tosay it. Youput meand Dorna 
in a bad place, like as if she stole the ring and I was pro- 
tecting her, and between us we was a couple of thieves.’ 
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‘No. Be reasonable, Bender,’ Mr. Graydon urged. 
‘We're not even suggesting that — I’m only saying that 
your girl may have picked up the doll not knowing the 
disreputable old thing had any value whatever, and 
we’re only asking you to get her to tell us whether she 
did or not. That is fair enough, isn’t it?’ 

‘Well, I’ll do what I can to get a “yes” or “no” out 
of her,’ Bender said, ‘and I’ll let you know what she 
says, if she’ll say anything.’ He looked at the house with 
worry in his gentle eyes. ‘I hope she ain’t been scared 
so that she’s up and run off from me for good.’ 

‘I imagine she’ll show up as soon as we’re gone,’ Gray- 
don said, ‘and I’ll count on you to handle the ash job 
for me. If I don’t hear from you, I may drive up in the 
morning.’ 

‘Do so,’ Bender said, and with that they parted. 
Bender went back into the house, and the Graydons and 
Edith drove back to Hillvale. 

‘What doyouthink? Mrs.Graydonaskedherhusband. 

‘I don’t believe that man Bender knows anything 
about it,’ Mr. Graydon said. ‘If his girl — Dorna, 
didn’t he call her? — took the doll, she hasn’t told 
him anything about it. I’m sure he wasn’t pretending 
ignorance.’ 

‘I think she took the doll,’ Edith said. ‘If she did not 
take it, why did she run away like that? All she had to 
do was to say she had not taken it.’ 

‘Bender evidently thought that too,’ said Mr.Graydon, 


CHAPTER) X 
THE YOUNG DETECKATIVES AT WORK 


TuE mystery novel was rather taking charge of itself, as 
novels sometimes do after an author has begun writing 
them, and was making its own plot. The disappearance 
of Mrs. Spimmicks from the hammock gave the novel an 
entirely new and unexpected complication. Pex’s in- 
tention to have the two girl detectives find the body of 
Mrs. Spimmicks in the hammock, where they would find 
the red hair in Edith’s handkerchief, was balked, but, 
instead of that, a far more interesting twist was given 
by the mysterious disappearance, and while Pex’s father 
and mother were visiting Mr. Bender with Edith, Pex 
wrote out some of this new phase of the crime. She 
wrote: 

When Eddith Mungummery woke up from her nap she 
said ‘O, Ime so hungry! I guess Ile go down and ask mrs. 
Spimmicks for a piece of cake,’ so she went down. When she 
saw that mrs. Spimmicks was not in the kitchen she went out 
to the hammick and there was mrs. Spimmicks but she was 
intirely dead. 

‘O dear me!’ cried Eddith uttering a shrill scream, “mrs. 
Spimmicks is dead. I had better send for the undertaker. O, 
this is too sad, my father and mrs. Spimmicks both deceased 
at once!’ so she went in and tellaphoned number 453 ring two 
and the undertaker said he would come right away. 


So then Eddith went out in the yard again but when she 
came to the hammick the body of mrs. Spimmicks was gone!!! 
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‘Dear me!’ cried Eddith uttering a shrill scream, ‘some foul 
fiend has stole the corsp of mrs. Spimmicks’ and she went into 
the house and tellaphoned number 453 ring two and said ‘Is 
this the undertaker? Well, you need not come, the corsp has 
been stole,’ but the undertaker said ‘O, Ive got my hearse all 
hitched up, so I guess I'll come anyway, because maybe they 
will bring the corsp back, because what would anybody want 
with a dead corsp? I guess they must have took it by mistake, 
ha ha ha!’ and he laughed heartily. 

In a few minutes the hearse drove into the yard and the 
undertaker said to Eddith ‘Well, has the corsp been brought 
back yet?’ 

“No, no, alas!’ said Eddith uttering a low moan, ‘I see no 
signs of it about anywhere.’ 

‘Ah ha!’ said the undertaker scowling feircely. ‘Then this 
is a serious matter. It looks fishy to me. Your father is dead 
suddenly, and mrs. Spimmicks is dead suddenly, and the will 
says youre to get all the money. I guess you killed mrs. Spim- 
micks and hid her corsp. You stay here and Ile go down and 
get a policeman, and you will probably be tried and hung for 
murder.’ So he hopped onto the hearse and drove rapidly 
away and Eddith uttered a low scream and fell in a dead 
faint. 


‘I guess that’s good!’ Pex said proudly. ‘I guess 
father never had one more exciting than that!’ 

“You didn’t say anything about the ring,’ Nip sug- 
gested. 

“Well, I didn’t see any way to,’ Pex said. ‘The ring 
doesn’t fit in, somehow. And, anyway, Nip, if we get 
the novel done in a hurry and father prints it, every one 
would know Edith is engaged to Hal, and she doesn’t 
want any one to know it or she would have told us. So 
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I’m going to leave the ring out. And, anyway, we don’t 
know there was a ring; we just think so.’ 

‘We just know so!’ Nip declared. ‘Don’t you know it 
as well as anything?’ 

‘Well, I sort of do,’ Pex admitted, but Mr. Graydon 
with Pex’s mother and Edith returned from Bender’s 
before the girls could say more, and, as Pex thought Mr, 
Graydon might want to use the Bird’s Nest, she gath- 
ered up her manuscript and carried it to her own room 
and with Nip went down to see what she could see and 
hear what was to be heard. She went first to her father 
and asked him where he had been, and he told her she 
was not to bother about it. 

‘I just thought maybe you were trying to find Mrs. 
Spimmicks and Edith’s ring,’ Pex said, with an air of 
innocence, and Mr. Graydon looked at her sharply and 
said, ‘What do you mean? What ring?’ and Pex said, 
‘Why, her engagement ring, father,’ as innocently as 
before. 

Mr. Graydon, who had been putting his car in the 
barn, called to Edith and Mrs. Graydon who were stand- 
ing near the cottage. | 

‘Come here a minute,’ he said. ‘Here’s Pex with 
a queer notion in her head.’ And Edith and Pex’s 
mother walked toward them. 

‘What is the child up to now?’ Mrs. Graydon 
asked. 

‘You tell them, Pex,’ her father said. 
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“Why, I only asked him if you had been trying to find 
where Edith’s engagement ring was,’ Pex said. ‘I 
thought maybe that was why you went in the car.’ 

‘Engagement ring? What on earth are you talking 
about, child?’ Edith asked. 

“Well, you’re engaged, aren’t you?’ Pex demanded 
boldly. ‘And if you’re engaged, you prob’ly have a ring. 
If it wasn’t your engagement ring, what were you so 
awful worried about Mrs. Spimmicks for?’ 

“Do you know what she is talking about?’ Mr. Gray- 
don asked, pretending that Pex’s words were mystifying 
to him. But Edith said, ‘What do you mean, Pex? Why 
do you say I’m engaged?’ And Pex told her that it had 
been all figured out by the Trents and Graydons since 
dinner and how they had come to the conclusion that 
Edith and Hal were engaged. When Pex had concluded, 
Edith laughed with some annoyance. 

‘I see there’s no keeping anything from her,’ she said. 
“Come over here, Pex.’ And she led the way to where 
the younger Trents and Graydons were still enjoying 
the evening under the apple trees. 

Standing before them Edith said, ‘You seem to have 
guessed that Hal and I are engaged. Well, we are!’ And 
she explained why she had made a secret of it and asked 
them to keep it a secret among them awhile longer. 
Gertrude was the first to jump up and kiss Edith, and 
Nell followed her, and for a while the air was full of ex- 
clamations and eager felicitations, and they kept on 
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until Frank sat in the fatal hammock. He went through 
to the ground, landing with a healthy bump. 

‘Gosh!’ he exclaimed. ‘I forgot I busted this blame 
thing!’ And every one laughed, even Edith, and when 
Frank had crawled out from under the hammock, Mr. 
Graydon spoke to them seriously. 

‘Hal hasn’t come back yet,’ he said, ‘and possibly he 
may have some idea about finding the ring that does not 
occur to me now, but what you young folks guessed was 
just about correct,’ and he repeated the story of how 
Edith had come to hide the ring in Mrs. Spimmicks’s 
dress. ‘We’ve been up to see a man named Bender who 
has squatted in a shack at the old kilns, because it is his 
daughter who was lurking in the yard here and who 
probably took the doll.’ 

‘But we don’t believe he knows anything about it 
himself,’ Mrs. Graydon interrupted. 

‘No, he seemed surprised enough,’ Mr. Graydon 
agreed, ‘but he did not seem so sure his daughter might 
not have taken the doll. You were all here this after- 
noon — what do you think?’ 

For a while no one said anything, as if each was wait- 
ing for some other to speak, and finally Frank spoke 
up. 

- “Maybe I know as much as any one, sir,’ he said. ‘I 
did not see her take Mrs. Spimmicks, but she was stand- 
ing quite a while by that tree right there. Then she slid 
away. I don’t remember whether the doll — yes, I do! 
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The doll was there. It was there when she was standing 
there.’ 

‘She went back of the apple trees,’ Mrs. Graydon 
said, ‘and hid herself in Mrs. Hoft’s shrubbery; she was 
there quite a while.’ 

‘I saw her standing by the tree,’ Will said, and 
several of the others said they had seen her there. 
Edith, it seemed, was the only one who had not noticed 
her standing there. 

‘But none of you actually saw her take Mrs. Spim- 
micks?’ Mr. Graydon asked, and none had seen her take 
the doll. After a few moments of thought he said: ‘Even 
if she took her she may not have the ring. It may have 
dropped out of the doll’s clothes. But if she did take the 
doll, and we can get her to admit it, she could tell us 
more or less closely what route she took when she left 
here and we could go over the ground and perhaps find 
the ring. What I’m afraid of is that, if she took the doll, 
she will destroy it or hide it and simply deny that she 
ever took it.’ 

‘She has probably done that by now,’ Edith said, and, 
as the air was getting cool, the group broke up and Will 
and Nell walked home with Edith. The Graydons went 
in and only Pex and Nip remained under the trees. 

‘Nip,’ Pex asked, ‘how far is it to the old kilns, do you 
suppose?’ 

‘I don’t know; I don’t know where they are,’ Nip said. 

‘I guess they’re far, but not very far,’ Pex said. 
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‘They’re up a road that goes off to the left; I know that. 
I guess it would be too far to walk to-night.’ 

‘It’s beyond Overstream,’ Nip said. 

‘Yes: there isn’t any road until beyond Overstream. 
We couldn’t walk that far; not to-night.’ 

‘You could go on your bicycle and I could ride Will’s,’ 
Nip suggested helpfully. 

‘Yes —let’s!’ said Pex instantly. ‘I'll have to tell 
mother, though. I guess she won’t care if we just take a 
little ride on our bicycles, it’s so moonlighty.’ 

She went to ask, and Mrs. Graydon looked out. It 
was still early and the moon was flooding the landscape 
with clear white light. 

‘Be in by nine, Pex,’ she said, little dreaming that Pex 
meant to do more than ride up and down the Lane or, at 
most, ride down the Main Road to where, halfway to the 
Village, a filling station sold candy, and Pex promised. 
In a few moments the two young detectives were speed- 
ing up the Lane. They turned up the Main Road when 
they reached the end of the Lane, and began the rather 
stiff ascent toward Overstream. They passed the hand- 
some gates of the Holway place and had gone half a 
mile more when the bright lights of a coming automobile 
made them take to the side of the road. 

The driver, when he saw them in the distance, 
sounded his horn in warning, and as he neared them he 
dimmed his lights, but as he came abreast of them he 
stopped his car. It was Hal Holway. 
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“Hello, there, you!’ he hailed them. ‘What are you 
two kids doing out so late?’ 

Nip looked at Pex. 

“We're taking a ride,’ Pex said, and a well-founded 
instinct told her that Hal would next make them turn 
around and go back, so she tried to drive that thought 
out of his mind. ‘Hal,’ she said, ‘Edith wants to see you 
awful bad; she lost her ring — the engagement ring -— 
and she’s awfully worried!’ 

“Great Scott! The poor kid!’ Hal exclaimed. ‘I’ll bet 
she’s worried!’ And with a shouted ‘You girls steer for 
home!’ he sent his car forward at a speed that broke 
every road law of Massachusetts. 

“Well, we got rid of him, anyway,’ Pex said with satis- 
faction. ‘Come on, Nip. I’ll ride Will’s wheel if you say 
SO.” 

“No; I can ride it all right,’ Nip told her fellow detec- 
tive, and they rolled rapidly along the road which had 
now topped the hill and was more or less down-grade. 

To be afraid was the last thing Pex would have 
thought of. There was almost no traffic on the road; one 
or two cars passed them, but at full speed, a flash of light 
on the road, a momentary rush of air. So frequently had 
the two girls gone over the road in one of the cars owned 
by the Trents and Graydons, or in Hal’s car when he 
made one of a party, that they were reasonably familiar 
with the landmarks, different as the road seemed at 
night. 
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They pedaled swiftly, not talking much. Will’s bi- 
cycle was too large for Nip, and she rode it by standing 
on the pedals and swaying her body from side to side ex- 
cept when a downhill stretch let her do some coasting. 
Here and there they passed a farmhouse, a few of its 
windows doubly golden in the bluish moonlight of the 
night; a dog or two rushed to the edge of the road, bark- 
ing; one ran out and ran alongside of them for a distance, 
but he did not nip at them and presently stopped and 
went back. 

They reached a road that led off to the left, and Pex 
stopped to read the signboard and decided it was not the 
road to the kilns, and they mounted again and rode on, 
but a mile or so farther she stopped again, for they had 
come to another road leading to the left, and she thought 
this was the one they were seeking. 

‘It’s bad enough to be,’ she said; ‘I guess it’s it,’ and 
they turned into it. 

The road, after about half a mile, turned sharply to 
the right and climbed a hill so steep that the girls had to 
dismount and push their wheels, but in a stretch that 
was not quite dry, Pex saw the marks of automobile tires 
she was sure were her father’s, and from this she felt she 
was on the right road. At the top of the hill the road 
flattened out and crossed a bare and level expanse. Be- 
yond this was a mountain, and for a while it seemed that 
the road must run straight against the mountain and 
end there, but before the girls reached the mountain the 
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road turned again, rounding a small stream set thick 
with willows, and as soon as they were where they could 
see behind the willows they saw lights in two or three 
windows of one of a group of small houses. 

‘I guess that’s it,’ Pex said over her shoulder to Nip. 
‘We’d better not ride too close; we'll leave our wheels 
and walk the rest of the way.’ 

‘What are we going to do?’ Nip whispered. 

‘How do I know?’ Pex asked. ‘We’re deteckatives, 
ain’t we? We’re going to detect something.’ 


CHAPTER XI 
ADVENTURES 


Wuen Pex next wrote a chapter of her great mystery 
novel, she began it with these words: 

Little did Pex, the fearless girl deteckative, foresee what 
horrible adventures were ahead when she appeared mysteri- 
ously by the hammick in Eddith Mungummerys yard and 
saw she was in a faint. 

‘We will save you,’ cried Pex the fearless as she and her 
chum Nip the faithful brought Eddith to life again. ‘And 
now to work!’ Pex uttered in a brave tone. Truly a detecka- 
tives life is full of trouble and danger!!! ‘There is much to 
do!’ 

When she wrote this, she wore a white bandage 
around her head, and one leg was well stained with 
iodine from ankle to knee, while Nip — who had es- 
caped with less damage — was bandaged on one arm 
only. 

It will be remembered that Rasch Bender or Dorna 
had pinned or tacked newspapers over the lower sashes 
of the windows in the tumble-down shack they were 
occupying near the kilns, and when Pex and Nip dis- 
mounted from their bicycles in the moonlight, they saw 
light illuminating two or three of the windows. As a de- 
tective in search of the ‘corsp’ of Mrs. Spimmicks, the 
one thing that occurred to Pex to do was to look into the 
room that was lighted. 
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Probably any other detective would have had the 
same thought. There was nothing much else to do, now 
that Pex and Nip were there, and they left their wheels 
well hidden in the tall weeds at the side of the road and 
crept cautiously toward the house, Pex leading the way. 

To the left of the house, which was the direction from 
which they approached it, the ground dipped slightly, 
making a small hollow, and this was now overgrown 
with’ the tangled withes of blackberry or raspberry 
bushes, a species of covert about as difficult to work 
through as can be imagined, and when they reached this 
jungle of thorns Pex turned and led the way around it 
toward the back. This brought her to an abandoned 
corn-patch, rough ground which the two girls stumbled 
over through weeds that hid the irregularities of the 
ground, and so came out behind the house itself, coming 
into full view of its windows as they passed out from be- 
hind a small woodshed. 

From this point it was easy to see that the light in the 
house was in the room that must be the kitchen. The 
light was low and seemed to be on the floor, throwing an 
illumination on the ceiling, but leaving a large circular 
shadow on the center of it. As a matter of fact, the light 
came from an ordinary stable lantern standing on the 
floor, but the effect from where the girls stood was 
weird and uncanny, as if the light came from some deep 
or dungeon below the floor. 

‘It looks as if they were burying something; the body, 
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I suppose,’ Pex whispered. ‘Come on; we've got to 
see.” 

At the rear, which was the direction from which they 
were approaching the house, the kitchen had but one 
window. There were two windows on the side, but 
these, because of the slant of the ground, were too high 
to see into even if the lower halves had not been covered 
by the newspapers tacked across them. The rear win- 
dow was even higher in the house wall, and was smaller, 
for it was over the sink in the kitchen, but — probably 
for the very reason that it was so high, or because Dorna 
wanted one window out of which she could see — no 
paper had been tacked across this. 

There was a tree, a tall maple, near the corner of the 
house, and Pex studied it a moment, wondering if she 
could see into the house if she climbed the tree, but the 
branches were so low that it was evident that the foliage 
must interfere with anything like a clear view of the in- 
terior of the kitchen. Even though the back of the house 
was in shadow, however, the reflected moonlight was 
sufficient to show that it might be possible to see through 
the sink window without climbing the tree, and with 
very little trouble. 

This was because there was an outer entrance to the 
cellar just to the left of the window and almost below it. 
It was the sort of cellar door youngsters are commonly 
supposed to slide down, and its ‘doors’ were two lids, 
opening from the middle. These slanted upward toward 
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the house. But every one knows what a cellar door is, 
so why describe it? 

The trick Pex planned was a most simple one. A 
board even two feet in length would, if stood on end on 
the cellar door and leaned against the wall of the house, 
be quite sufficient to let Pex put her foot on the top of 
the board. A strand of old clothesline hung from a hook 
exactly where Pex needed it to support her while stand- 
ing on the end of the board, and by leaning a little to the 
right she could then look in at the sink window. 

The board was at hand; there were plenty of boards of 
all sizes dumped against the end of the woodshed, and 
Pex whispered to Nip what she meant to do. 

‘Only,’ she whispered, ‘when I stand the board up, 
Nip, you'll have to put your foot against it to keep it 
from slipping. You know?’ 

“Yes, I know,’ Nip whispered in reply. ‘And can I see, 
too?’ 

“Yes, after I’ve looked you can look,’ Pex told her; 
“but we’ve got to be quiet, so they don’t hear us.’ 

“What’ll they do if they hear us?’ Nip asked. 

‘I don’t know; chase us, maybe,’ Pex said. ‘If they 
do, you come after me and we’ll scoot on the bikes.’ 

What Pex hoped to see was, of course, Mrs. Spim- 
micks, She went up the cellar door on her hands and 
knees, resting a moment after each forward movement 
to listen for noises in the house, and Nip followed her so 
closely that her hand touched Pex’s foot. The wood of 
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the cellar door smelled wet and mildewed as old wood 
smells when it is water-soaked and fungi have begun to 
send their roots through it. Pex’s left hand and left knee 
moved in moisture and at regular intervals a drop of 
water fell from a broken leader at the edge of the roof 
above. She reached the top of the inclined door and 
stood her short board on end, leaning it against the 
weatherboards of the house. 

Fortunately — for the moisture made the door some- 
what slippery — there was a strap-hinge just where Pex 
wanted to rest the lower end of her board and she was 
able to brace the board against this, and Nip knelt and 
held the board with both hands. The cellar door was too 
slippery to stand on. 

They said nothing and they had managed to keep very 
quiet, and Pex now got to her feet as cautiously as she 
could and reached up to the dangling bit of clothesline 
and grasped it. She put her foot on the top of the board 
and raised herself upward, paused a moment to get her 
balance, and then leaned forward toward the window. 
Thus, half hanging by one hand and half supported by 
one leg, she looked into the kitchen and saw — nothing 
at all! Even the lantern on the floor was hidden by the 
edge of the sink, and she could not see the pans on the 
shelf or the box the Benders had used as a table; she saw 
nothing but bare walls and bare floor and two windows 
half hidden by newspapers, and she had only time to see 
this when she screamed. 
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To Nip, holding the board, it seemed that Pex must 
have seen some hideous and fearful thing and she took 
her hands off the board she was supposed to be steady- 
ing. The reason Pex screamed was because the fragile 
strand of old clothesline was disintegrating in her hand. 
She jerked back to get her balance and the board flew 
out from under her feet and she came down with her 
whole weight on the cellar door. There was a noise of 
rending of rotten boards and Pex’s head hit something 
hard and everything went black. 

If Pex fainted when she hit her head, she did not re- 
main in a fainting condition long. She came out of the 
daze with an impression that an elephant was sitting on 
her chest, and her first thought was that there had been 
an explosion and she had been tossed on her head into a 
chicken-coop. She seemed to have her left hand full of 
chicken-coop wire, and her head was sore and one leg 
felt skinned from ankle to knee. But even this, her first 
thought said, was not as bad as what had happend to 
poor Nip. Pex thought she was holding Nip’s leg in her 
hand and that Nip had been blown to bits by the explo- 
sion. Perhaps this was partly because Nip was screech- 
ing, ‘My foot! My foot! My foot!’ at the top of her 
voice. 

As her brain grew clearer, it seemed to Pex that Nip 
should not be screeching in that way. She seemed to re- 
member that they had some reason for being as silent as 
they could, and she told Nip so. 
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‘Shut up!’ she said. ‘What’s the matter with your 
foot? Stop yelling.’ 

‘My foot! It’s caught! I can’t get it loose!’ Nip 
wailed, and Pex noticed that some one was indeed jerk- 
ing at the other end of the leg of which she held the 
ankle in her right hand. She threw the foot from her. 

‘Take your foot, I don’t want it,’ she said angrily, 
‘but get off of me; you’re sitting on me.’ 

‘Iam not! You’re sitting on me,’ Nip cried, and then 
it occurred to them both that they were in fact tangled 
together rather promiscuously like two blind kittens in 
a basket. 

‘We fell through the cellar door,’ Pex said as if she had 
just made an important discovery. 

‘Of course we did! What did you think happened?’ 
Nip demanded. ‘Get off of me, can’t you? — Your 
knee’s in my face.’ 

At any rate, Nip had stopped screeching now that Pex 
had freed her foot. Pex tried to move, tried to throw the 
weight of Nip off, but this only bounced them up and 
down gently in a mysterious sort of way, and Pex be- 
came more aware that one of her hands was grasping 
what seemed to be the mesh of chicken-wire. She felt 
above her head and found chicken-wire there, and there 
was chicken-wire at either side of them, and it was easy 
to know they were lying on chicken-wire. Even at her 
head was chicken-wire. 

‘Nip!’ Pex said. ‘Nip, are you hurt much?’ 
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‘Yes. No. I don’t know. I thought I was. I ain’t so 
very hurt. I don’t think I am. Get off me, can’t you? 
Are you hurt, Pex?’ 

‘Yes, my head. I hit my head on something. And 
my leg is scratched awful bad — the left one. I don’t 
know what else. I guess I fainted. You try to get off 
me, Nip; we’re tangled together.’ 

Nip tried to move, but with the same pieate as when 
Pex had tried it — she made them bounce gently up and 
down as if they were on a very limber wire mattress. 
It swayed a little, too, in addition to its bouncing mo- 
tion, and Nip moved an inch or two, but no more than 
that. 

‘Let’s try together,’ Pex said, and they united their 
efforts, but without effect. There was no place to move 
to, and Pex felt cautiously above and below and around. 
They seemed to be enclosed in a cocoon of chicken-wire 
as ifit had been woven around them. ‘We're all wrapped 
up in chicken-wire,’ she said. ‘I guess it’s a trap.’ 

Nip had been doing some investigating of her own, 
feeling around, and, while she had come to the same 
conclusion regarding the chicken-wire entanglement, 
she was not ready to say it was a trap. 

‘What would they set a trap for?’ she asked. ‘They 
didn’t know we were coming, did they?’ 

‘No, but I guess they knew somebody would come, 
Nip, I think they’re robbers or something. I think 
they’ve got the cellar full of treasure, maybe.’ 
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‘Oh, that’s foolish!’ Nip declared. ‘If you hadn't 
stood on that crazy board, we wouldn’t have busted 
through the cellar door. You don’t mean they knew 
you’d come and fall on the cellar door, do you? Don’t 
be so silly!’ | 

‘No, but we’re caught in their trap, ain’t we? It only 
happened that we fell and broke the door; I guess they 
thought that anybody would open the cellar door, and 
that’s why they set the trap.’ 

‘How’ll we get out?’ Nip asked, for that was after all 
the most important matter. 

‘I don’t know; it doesn’t do anything but bounce,’ 
Pex complained. ‘Where are we, Nip?’ 

‘Can’t you see? We’re right under the cellar door; I 
can see the stars through the hole we fell through.’ 

Pex tried to twist her neck so that she could see, but 
she was lying wrong. She could see nothing at all be- 
cause she was looking toward the unbroken part of the 
door. 

‘I hit my head and I was knocked out for a while, I 
guess,’ she told Nip. “Have we been here very long?’ 

‘Long? No! We just fell in — we haven’t been here a 
minute.’ 

‘Well, listen, then. Do you hear anybody upstairs?’ 

They listened, but they heard no sounds whatever. 
It was all deathly still. Suddenly Pex cried, ‘What's 
that? Something fell on me!’ and Nip said, ‘It’s water. 
It’s water dripping. It fell on me before you moved. It 
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was dripping when we were up there — dripping off the 
roof or something. Pex, did you hear anything up- 
stairs?’ 

‘No.’ 

“Neither did I. Don’t you suppose they heard us?’ 

“Maybe they’re listening, too,’ Pex said. ‘Maybe 
they think we’re police or something. What are you 
doing?’ 

Nip had begun to cry softly and she was jerking at 
the chicken-wire above her head. 

‘I want to get out of here; I want to go home!’ she 
cried. “I’m scared.’ And then, suddenly, her voice lost 
its tears. “Pex!’ she exclaimed, ‘can you reach up? 
There’s only two layers of wire over us!’ 

Pex ran her fingers through the meshes of wire im- 
mediately above her head and they encountered an- 
other mesh. Two was all she could touch, but she could 
not get her hand through the meshes. 

“Two is all I can feel,’ she said, ‘but maybe there are 
more; there are a lot under us.’ 

‘I know that, but listen, Pex! When we landed on 
this chicken-wire we rolled over once or twice. I don’t 
believe this was a trap — I think it is just old chicken- 
wire, chicken-wire somebody put down here to be out of 
the way and not rust. And we just fell on it and 
rolled down some of the steps and got wrapped up in it. 
Maybe we can get out. I don’t believe there’s anybody 
upstairs; we made an awful noise when you fell. They’d 
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have come to see who it was and what we were doing.’ 

‘Not if they thought we were policemen,’ Pex ob- 
jected. 

“Well, you don’t want to stay here forever, do you?’ 
Nip asked. ‘I’m going to yell.’ 

“No, don’t,’ Pex begged, but Nip began calling as 
loudly as she could, shouting, ‘Help! Help!’ and Pex 
presently joined her. They called until they were sure 
no one had heard them, and for a few minutes after they 
shouted at intervals, listening between shouts to see if 
there was any answer, but there was none. 

‘Maybe,’ Pex said, ‘if we push and pull and kick as 
much as we can, we can get looser, and if we get looser, 
maybe we can squeeze out somehow. We’ve got to try it, 
Nip. We can’t stay here like this; maybe we scared 
those Benders and they’ve gone and won’t come back. 
Then we'd prob’ly starve to death and never get out. 
Push, Nip; push and pull.’ 

They tried pushing and pulling at the wire that en- 
meshed them, and presently there was an effect, but not 
the one they had hoped for. The bundle of wire began 
to roll. It rolled over, evidently down the cellar stairs, 
and it continued to roll until it brought up against a post 
or other obstruction, and then it stopped. It is not to 
be denied that the two young detectives were fright- 
ened; they screamed at the tops of their voices as the 
cocoon rolled, and they screamed louder when it 
bumped gently into the post, but nothing more hap- 
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pened, and Pex felt with her fingers through the 
meshes. 

‘Nip!’ she whispered with horror, “we’ve wrapped 
up some more! It’s worse!’ 

It was true. Where she had felt but two layers of the 
wire mesh before, there were now four! In rolling down 
the stairs and across the cellar floor, the roll of chicken- 
wire had enclosed them more completely. At the same 
moment they heard a noise. 

‘Listen!’ Pex commanded. ‘I hear something!’ 


CHAPTER XII 
THE NOISE THEY HEARD 


Wuen Hal Holway met Pex and Nip on the Main Road 
and they told him that Edith had lost her ring, his one 
thought was to get to Edith as soon as he could, for he 
was sure she must be greatly distressed. He sent his car 
down the road at its best pace, and he supposed that 
Pex and Nip would follow him. In his eagerness to 
reach Edith and help her find the ring — if he could — 
he did not take time to wonder why the two girls had 
ventured so far up the road. In fact, no one ever won- 
dered much at anything the two did unless it was some- 
thing that other girls would do under the same circum- 
stances. 

As he neared Overstream, the Holway summer home, 
he thought for a moment he would stop and let his 
father or one of the servants know that he was back, but 
he was never expected home until he got there, and as 
he had been to New York before he went to Pittsfield, 
no one would worry about him. He decided that he 
could telephone from the Trents’, if he found Edith 
there, or from the Graydons’ if she happened to be 
there, and he drove on. 

Edith, as we know, had gone home to the Trents’, and 
that was the first stop Hal made. He turned in at their 
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driveway, his lights full on, sounding his horn as an 
announcement to Edith that he had arrived, but as his 
car rounded into the driveway the strong lights swept 
the mass of bushes and he saw a figure pressing into the 
bushes. It was a girl, and while he did not see her face 
he recognized her easily as the girl he and Edith had seen 
more than once along the road. If more than this was 
needed, it was supplied by the queer overgrown pup 
that he knew followed the girl. The dog, evidently 
called, squeezed into the bushes where the girl had dis- 
appeared, and Hal had to sound his horn again because 
Mungo, Ben Trent’s dog, was standing in the middle of 
the driveway, apparently dazed by the glaring lights of 
the car. At the challenge of the horn, the dog leaped 
toward the bushes, evidently following the other dog, 
and Hal stopped his car. 

There was something so unusual in the presence of the 
girl there, and something so odd in the way she had 
slipped into the shrubbery without showing her face, 
that he jumped out of the car and walked to where he 
had seen her last, but she was no longer there. He 
parted the bushes and looked in among them, and it was 
while he was doing this that Edith came running from 
the house. She came straight to the car and called 
‘Hal!’ and he answered from the bushes, calling, 
“Hello, Edith!’ and then came to meet her. 

“Something queer about that,’ he said, when he had 
kissed her. 
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‘About the kiss?’ she laughed. 

‘No, that girl,’ he said. ‘When I drove in she slipped 
into the bushes there — that gypsy-like girl we’ve seen 
once or twice. You don’t suppose she’s up to some- 
thing?’ 

‘Hal! That girl?’ Edith exclaimed. ‘Hal, try to 
catch her! Quick! Hurry — [ll tell you later ’ 

Thus urged he pushed aside the bushes and so went 
through into the open a few yards beyond, but already 
Mungo was barking far back where the field just beyond 
the house joined the forest that climbed the mountain- 
side. In the field he could see nothing moving, even in 
the brilliant moonlight. He was sure the girl could not 
have crossed the field in so short a time, and the field 
was edged with stone walls and had outcroppings of 
large boulders — half a hundred or more — behind any 
of which the girl might have hidden. Here and there, 
too, were clumbs of hardhack and bush cinquefoil, each 
casting a black shadow, and Hal turned and called to 
Edith. 

‘Edith! She’s got away somewhere; do you want to 
come with me?’ he asked, and from closer beside him 
than he expected Edith answered. 

‘No, don’t bother, Hal,’ she said. ‘We’d never find 
her; she can disappear like a chipmunk.’ 

“What was she hanging around here for?’ he asked, 
and Edith told him more about the lost ring than he 
had learned from Pex. 
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“You don’t know how glad I am you are back,’ she 
said. ‘We've done the best we could, but I know you 
can think of something none of us could. Hal, will you 
go down to the Graydons’ with me; we'll tell you what 
we think and what we’ve done.’ 

‘Sure! Hop right in!’ he said, but Edith said she must 
get a sweater and tell Mrs. Trent where she was going, 
and she went into the house. 

When she came out, they drove to the Lane and 
down it, Hal driving very slowly while Edith explained 
more fully how the ring had been lost and of the eve- 
ning visit to the Benders. 

“You’re probably right; that girl must have taken the 
doll,’ he said. ‘Shows that girls’ clothes are all wrong 
— they ought to have pockets. But don’t you worry, 
Edith, we’ll Hello! who is that?’ 

At the side of the Lane, between Mrs. Hoff’s and the 
Graydon cottage, Rasch Bender was standing. He had a 
staff in his hand, a piece of broken limb he had picked 
up somewhere, and as he looked toward the car he 
shielded his eyes with his hand, but as the car came near 
he raised his other hand to halt it, and Hal stopped the 
car. Bender walked out to it. 

‘Just want to ask you did you see my girl anywhere 
as you come along — sort of old clothes and bare legs 
and no shoes or hat on? Oh, how do, mam? Couldn’t 
see you for the glare. I been looking for Dorna ever since 
you was up there, miss, but I can’t seem to find her.’ 
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‘We—or Mr. Holway here —saw her not three 
minutes ago,’ Edith said. 

‘Up at the Trents’,’ Hal said, and he told Bender of 
Dorna’s gliding into the bushes and disappearing. 

Bender seemed relieved. 

‘Well, I feel a lot better when you say that,’ he said. 
‘Went toward the mountain, did she?’ 

‘I don’t know that she did, when you put it that way,’ 
Hal told Bender. ‘I heard the Trents’ dog barking over 
toward the mountain, and Mungo seemed to be follow- 
ing that ungainly pup that followed your daughter, so 
I supposed that was the direction she took.’ 

‘Yes, that’s all right,’ Bender said. ‘It don’t matter 
much which way she went as far as I’m concerned; | was 
just sort of afraid she might have got her feelings hurt so 
bad, she had skipped out for good. As long as she’s 
hanging around, she can take care of herself and I’ll find 
her soon or late. Went toward the mountain, did she? 
I figure that’s what she would do if she’s just hanging 
around — she was brung up in mountains and she feels 
sort of at home in them. Well ; 

He looked up the Lane as if meaning that there did 
not seem much for him to do now but go home, but Hal 
leaned out of the car. 

‘Bender, do you know anything about this doll and 
ring business?’ he asked; and Bender shook his head. 

‘I wish I did,’ he said. ‘I wish I knew something one 
way or another. I’d hate like sin to find out Dorna took 
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that doll — or the ring, either; but if she did it I’d like 
to know it. Like I told the folks, she ain’t been taught 
right and wrong very much yet, and she might go and 
pick up a doll or such-like and not think much of it. I 
could fix it all right if I knowed she’d done that. I'd talk 
to her and she’d understand and keep away from that 
sort of business from now on.’ 

He sighed. 

“Trouble is I don’t know did she or didn’t she, and 
Dorna is queer, some ways. She’s got tender feelings, 
as you might say, and if she got a notion I thought she 
was a thief or something, she might just take her foot 
in her hand and quit me for good. ve been hanging 
around here a while f 

He indicated the Nancy Stryker Cottage with a wave 
of his hand. 

‘Been hanging around here an hour or so,’ he went 
on, ‘thinking maybe she might have took the doll and 
was fetching it back, after what was said up to my 
house. But I don’t know why she would be hanging 
around up to Trents’.’ 

‘She wouldn’t be stealing something else?’ Edith 
asked, but Hal put his hand on her arm and said 
‘Hush!’ 

Bender, however, did not seem to take offence. 

“Well, that’s what worries me now you’ve told me 
she was up there,’ he said. ‘I’d hate to have her start 
picking up things she wanted, that way. She 
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He hesitated as if doubting the wisdom of saying 
more, but evidently decided to go on. 

‘Just of late she’s got a notion she wants to be like 
you folks and have things like you have,’ he said. 
‘Don’t know as I blame her much; I’ve been sort of 
easy-going and shiftless; got to liking this drifting sort 
of life, and Dorna don’t care for it so much. Well 

‘I’m coming up to see you in the morning,’ Hal said. 

‘Come early,’ Bender advised him. ‘I got some work 
to do, and if Dorna don’t show up I want to hunt around 
for her a little.’ 

‘Six o’clock? I’ll be there!’ Hal said, and he left 
Bender. 

‘He more than half thinks she took it,’ Edith said, and 
Hal agreed that Bender seemed unwiking to insist that 
Dorna had known nothing about the doll. 

‘He’s certainly badly worried about something,’ 
Hal said. ‘I don’t know — I imagine I’d be worried if 
I had a daughter wandering over the mountains at 
night, whether she was a thief or not.’ 

He had stopped the car in the Graydons’ driveway, 
giving the horn a couple of short slaps to let the Gray- 
dons know who was arriving and that they need not 
bother to come to the door, but Mrs. Graydon did come 
to the door. 

‘Well, Hal!’ she greeted him. ‘Is that Edith with 
you? Pex ought to be in, it is getting so cool; did you 
see her?’ 
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‘"Way up the road there, yes,’ Hal laughed. ‘With 
Nip.’ 

“Away up the road? Pex?’ 

“Yes, up beyond our place. I told them to come back, 
the crazy kids!’ 

“They’re so fearless,’ Mrs. Graydon complained, 
looking toward the Main Road. ‘Did they turn back, 
Hal, when you told them to?’ 

‘I’m afraid I did not think to look,’ Hal told her. 
‘They told me something about this doll and ring busi- 
ness, and said Edith wanted me, and I’m afraid I 
stepped on the gas without giving the kids much of a 
thought after that.’ 

Mr. Graydon came to the door then and hailed Hal 
cheerfully. 

“You’re coming in, aren’t you?’ he asked, knowing 
that Hal must have brought Edith because of the miss- 
ing doll and ring. 

“Yes,’ Hal said, and added, ‘I guess I’ll run up the 
road and chase Pex and Nip home first, though.’ And 
that led Mr. Graydon to ask whether the girls had gone 
to some neighbor’s, and his wife explained that they had 
gone out on bicycles and that Hal had met them quite a 
distance up the Main Road. The effect on Mr. Graydon 
was rather amusing. 

“My word!’ he exclaimed, and turned so abruptly 
that his elbow struck Mrs. Graydon’s wrist, and she 
cried, ‘George! Do be careful!” But he was already in 
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the house and pulling on a coat. He clapped his hat on 
his head and came dashing out again. ‘Just like Pex to 
go up to that Bender place this time of night, the 
rascal!’ he cried. ‘If that’s not where she’s headed for, 
I’m a green goose! Hop out of there, Edith; Hal and 
I will go get those kids. Hal, have you got Ella, 
get me the electric flash, will you? Have you got one, 
Hal? That’s a mussy place up that kiln road; just like 
Pex to break a leg or something.’ 

Mrs. Graydon came running with the electric flash 
and handed it to her husband just as he was climbing 
into Hal’s car, but he got out again. 

‘T’ll take my car, too,’ he said. ‘We'll have to bring 
the bikes back, probably. Go along slow, Hal, and Pll 
catch up with you.’ 

‘You don’t think anything could happen to them?’ 
Pex’s mother asked anxiously. 

‘No, no! Nonsense!’ Mr. Graydon said, and got his 
car out of the barn. He drove off up the Lane and 
turned into the Main Road and saw Hal waiting for him, 
a man standing by Hal’s car. Mr. Graydon drew 
alongside and saw that the man was Bender. 

‘Here’s Bender,’ Hal said; ‘I thought we might 
give him a lift if it is all right with you, Mr. Gray- 
don.’ And Mr. Graydon told Bender to get in with 
him. 

‘We'll lead the way,’ he told Hal. ‘You drive too 


fast for me.’ But when Bender was in the seat beside 
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him, the car shot forward at a speed that made even 
Hal’s little car, hustle to keep close behind. 

“Young Mister Holway says you’re looking for your 
little girls,’ Bender ventured. 

“Yes, who’s up at your place?’ Mr. Graydon asked. 

“Nobody that I know of, not even the pup,’ Bender 
told him. ‘Dorna ain’t come back yet since you was 
up there. She took the pup along, or he went, anyway. 
There ain’t nobody up there.’ 

“We'll help you find your daughter after I’ve found 
mine,’ Mr. Graydon said. 

“Well, I thank you,’ Bender said, ‘but I don’t know 
as it’s any use. If she’s a mind to come back, I guess she 
will, and if she wants to hide out, I reckon we couldn’t 
find her, anyways, not if she didn’t want us to.’ 

Mr. Graydon drove a while in silence after that. As 
the moonlit road opened out before him, he saw no 
Pex and Nip cycling toward him, and the thought came 
to him that they might have obeyed Hal and have 
turned back, going past the Lane to the filling station 
where they often bought candy. He was tempted to 
turn back, but he had Bender beside him and it was not 
much of a drive to the kilns at the pace they were able 
to make at night. No harm would be done if Pex and 
Nip did get home first. He would go to the house by the 
kilns as long as he had started for it. 

“That youngster of mine has a great idea that she can 
find the doll,’ he told Bender, thinking it might be em- 
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barrassing if they found Pex and Nip had broken into 
the Benders’ house in their detective eagerness. ‘She 
and that little friend of hers are doing a detective stunt, 
and they’re terrors when they get started.’ 

‘I don’t mind young ones having a little git-up-and- 
go,’ Bender contributed. 

‘Your girl seems able to take care of herself,’ Mr. 
Graydon said. ‘We’re going to be sorry if she’s made a 
mistake about that doll. It’s not so pleasant for a girl 
to have a thing like that talked about in a neighbor- 
hood.’ 

Bender seemed to consider this before he answered. 

‘That’s so,’ he said, after a moment of thought. ‘I 
hadn’t thought of that side of it. Here’s where you turn 
left; road’s sort of washed out, better slow down some. 
It’d sort of make it miserable for Dorna if folks got to 
talking around she was a thief, it would. That would be 
too bad, with her wanting to stay around here and get 
to be like nice folks. I guess we’d have to move on 
again. If she’ll move,’ he added doubtfully. ‘She sort 
of made up her mind here was where she wanted to 
stay. I don’t beky as she would move until ene) broke 
her heart over it.’ 

‘She’s an odd girl, isn’t she?’ suggested Mr. Graydon. 

‘Oddest I ever see!’ declared Bender. ‘Sort of like a 
wild animal, seems to me sometimes — like a deer that 
ain’t afraid of much, if there is that kind. I can’t make 
her out sometimes. Now, you take this doll business — 
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if she took that doll she didn’t know she was doing any 
wrong, Dorna didn’t. And if somebody came back at 
her, the way I did to-day, she’d get sore, get her feelings 
hurt, and the judge and jury couldn’t make her open her 
mouth about it. For all that, she’s a good girl.’ 

‘Has she ever had any schooling?’ 

‘Not much; not for quite some years. She learned to 
read and write some, but she can’t figure worth a cent. 
School sort of got on her nerves, as you might say — 
getting laughed at for the kind of clothes she had on her, 
I reckon.’ 

Mr. Graydon slowed his car even more. Hal was 
close behind him, and in a moment more the two cars 
stopped before the wretched little house and Bender 
fumbled to find the handle of the car door. . 

‘One minute,’ Mr. Graydon said, reaching over and 
opening the door. ‘I wonder how your girl would like to 
come to us for a while — for the rest of the summer. 
It might be what she needs, Bender; she could help in 
the house some, and Mrs. Graydon would not make a 
servant of her. We might give her some clothes and 
she might get over some of her wild ways. How do you 
think she would like that?’ 

‘Nobody on earth knows how she’d like it,’ Bender 
said, with a rueful little laugh, and in a few moments 
more he pushed open the front door of the house. It 
grated along the sill, and that was the sound Pex heard 
from her wire cocoon in the cellar. 


CHAPTER XIII 
A CHASE 


As soon as Pex and Nip heard the noise overhead, they 
began shouting with all the lung power they possessed, 
and Mr. Graydon was not surprised to recognize what 
he thought was Pex’s voice. 

‘Yes! Hello! Where are you?’ he called, and from 
under his feet came a muffled ‘Down here! In the 
cellar! We can’t get out!’ 

Rasch Bender seemed almost stupefied. 

‘Well, I declare! Well, I declare!’ he repeated over 
and over, but Hal went directly to the kitchen and 
picked up the lantern. 

‘How do you get down cellar?’ Mr. Graydon asked. 

‘I ain’t been down yet,’ Bender said, ‘but there’s a 
door outside, around to the back. It was nailed shut 
and I never busted it open.’ 

‘Come on, then, and show us the way,’ Pex’s father 
said, and Bender led the way into the kitchen. That the 
girls should have come by night to the house seemed 
still almost too much for him to believe, and he con- 
tinued to ejaculate, ‘If that don’t beat all!’ and, * Well, 
I declare!’ as he opened the kitchen door and indicated 
where the cellar door was. 

Hal handed him the lantern and flashed his own torch, 
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and Mr. Graydon had his. The thought flashed through 
his mind that it was queer that Bender should be so 
surprised that Pex and Nip had ventured out on a 
detecting raid at night when Bender’s own daughter 
was not only out, but possibly not coming back, but the 
second thought came that it was because the Hillvale 
folk were supposed to be more conventional. What was 
customary for Dorna was not supposed to be so for Pex, 
but Mr. Graydon smiled as he thought that he would 
be a clever man who could say what would be customary 
for Pex, 

He was not greatly disturbed to discover Pex and 
Nip in the cellar; their shouts had not sounded as if they 
were in pain or very great distress, but as if they were 
more impatient than hurt. When they reached the 
cellar door and threw their lights on it, Bender said, 
‘By golly, they fell through!’ and reached down to pull 
open the wings of the door. The rotten wood broke off 
in slabs and he grasped the firmer wood where the two 
wings came together, and heaved upward, and the door 
yielded. 

Hal lifted up the wing which was still closed, and Mr. 
Graydon turned his flash on the steps. 

‘Hey, there, Pex!’ he called. ‘Where are you?’ 

‘Over here, father; we’re all tangled up,’ she an- 
swered, and Mr. Graydon bent down. Thus he could 
see the two girls through the chicken-wire trap that en- 
wrapped them. 
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‘Nip all right? We’ll be there in a minute,’ he said. 

‘I’m all right, only ’m squeezed,’ Nip answered for 
herself. 

“Be careful of them boards,’ Bender said. ‘They look 
mighty slimy to me,’ and Mr. Graydon heeded the 
advice. It seemed evident that some one had torn down 
a small shed— possibly the chicken-house — and 
thrown the boards into this cellarway. They made an 
incline a little less sharp than the stairs and extending 
farther into the low cellar, and the three men went down 
cautiously, holding to the wall. 

At the bottom Mr. Graydon, in spite of himself, had 
to laugh when he saw the amazing predicament into 
which the two young detectives had got themselves. 
Evidently the person who had torn down the chicken- 
enclosure had dumped the huge loose roll of chicken- 
fence into the cellarway on top of the planks after 
dragging one loose section into the cellar, and Pex and 
Nip had fallen onto the roll. The roll had turned over 
down the steps when they fell on it, wrapping the 
chicken-fence around them, and their further bouncing 
had then caused it to roll farther down the planks into 
the cellar, still more completely enmeshing them. If 
Bender had set traps, they could not have been more 
completely caught. 

Nor was it an easy job to free the girls. The wire 
netting was so loosely rolled that it was hard to handle. 
It had to be twisted around with the two girls in it, so 
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that it could be unrolled until they were free, but the 
space was small. It took the three men fully five min- 
utes before they were able to pick the girls out of their 
wire nest and set them on their feet. 

‘This is a nice business, Pex!’ Mr. Graydon said, 
rather severely. ‘How are you going to explain this to 
Mr. Bender — breaking into his house and ruining his 
cellar door?’ 

‘Well, we were deteckating, father,’ Pex said. “You 
can’t be detackatives without something happening 
once in a while, can you?’ 

‘That won’t make Mr. Bender feel any better,’ her 
father remarked; but Bender seemed to take the affair 
philosophically. 

‘I guess they was just doing what they could to find 
that doll and so forth,’ he said. 

‘Of course, that’s all,’ Pex said. ‘We weren’t going 
to hurt anything. We weren’t even going to come down 
cellar.’ 

‘No, it surprised us just as much as it did anybody,’ 
Nip said. 

‘More, I guess,’ Pex said. ‘And you needn’t scold, 
father, because just look at my leg! You oughtn’t to 
have such rotten cellar doors,’ she said to Bender. 

‘And that’s no place to keep a lot of wire,’ Nip said. 
‘We might never have got out of it.’ 

‘Well, I didn’t look for anybody to come,’ Bender 
said, as if he was willing to accept the blame for the 
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whole affair rather than have any one get into any 
trouble because of it. 

‘I should rather say not!’ Mr. Graydon exclaimed. 
‘Not a couple of youngsters. But let’s get out of here — 
it’s unmercifully cold and damp. You’d better leave 
the doors open, what’s left of them, and let this place 
dry out. Come on, girls; I’ll let my wife do the scolding, 
if she thinks you need a scolding.’ 

‘Oh, mother won’t scold!’ Pex declared. ‘Did you 
find Edith, Hal?’ 

‘Yes; she’s waiting for us at your house,’ he told Pex. 
‘Let me help you up these steps.’ And he said in a 
lower tone, ‘You didn’t come across the doll, did you?’ 

‘No, we didn’t have time; we got into the cellar 
almost before we started to detect,’ Pex confessed. 

Bender stood back, holding his lantern high, until 
the four were out of the cellar, and then he climbed out 
himself. Mr. Graydon, who had helped Nip out, sent 
the girls around to the car. He called Hal to him and 
waited until Bender was up and then he spoke to him 
seriously. 

‘I’m sure you know that I apologize in every way 
possible for this unwarranted intrusion of these girls,’ 
he said, ‘and if you will mend this door with some of 
these planks, I’ll pay for your time, but, Bender, this is 
no sort of place for you and your daughter to live in and 
no way for any people to live. I don’t want to say any- 
thing to offend you, but I came through both those 
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rooms just now, and I shan’t be able to get another 
decent night’s sleep if I have to think of you and your 
girl living like this.’ 

“It ain’t as bad as it looks,’ Bender said. ‘We’re real 
comfortable, warm weather coming on and all. Plenty 
of folks camp out in tents that ain’t as dry and enjoy 
ik 

‘I know all that,’ Mr. Graydon said, ‘but you know 
as well as I do that there’s a difference. Camping out is 
camping out, and I used to enjoy it as much as the next 
man when I had time for it, but this is something else. 
This is being poverty-stricken, Bender. It’s being 
miserable. It’s living as no respectable American should 
live.’ 

‘It’s the best I can do right now,’ Bender replied. 
‘I’m getting all the jobs of work I can.’ 

‘Oh, I’m not blaming you— not especially. I’m 
thinking of the good of your daughter. A girl of her age 
has a right to be self-respecting, and this sort of thing — 
in this sort of community — beats a girl down. I want 
you to think about letting her come to us awhile. Until 
you do earn enough to rent a couple of rooms in the 
Village, or find some work where a house or rooms will 
be furnished you. Hal, isn’t there some sort of perma- 
nent job your father could give Bender?’ 

“There might be,’ Hal said doubtfully. ‘Father sort 
of runs things himself, but I'll ask him.’ 

‘Anyway, Id like to get the girl out of this,’ Mr. 
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Graydon said. ‘You’re willing she should come to us if 
she will, aren’t you, Bender?’ 

‘There ain’t nothing in the world I’d like better, 
that’s how I feel about it,’ Bender said. 

‘Then J have your permission to ask her?’ 

‘Why, sure! Sure!’ Bender replied. 

‘T’ll ask her to-morrow,’ Mr. Graydon said. ‘I'll 
come up in the morning.’ 

‘T hope she’s here,’ Bender said, but his tone was not 
very encouraging. He changed the subject then, and 
said that if the girls had come on bicycles, he would take 
the wheels down in the morning, and, as it would be 
easier that way, it was agreed that he should. In a few 
minutes the two young detectives were on their way 
home, Nip riding with Hal and Pex with her father. 

Mrs. Graydon was inclined to speak seriously to Pex, 
but she put it off. Nip, even before she reached the 
cottage, had begun shivering and this developed into a 
chill, setting her teeth chattering, for the cellar had been 
icy cold. Pex, for her part, had her wounds, her leg 
being skinned all down the front along the bone, and 
Mrs. Graydon decided it was best to get the two cul- 
prits to bed and leave the rest for the next day. 

Saturday morning dawned beautifully. There had 
been no rain during the night and the morning was 
warmer than any they had yet had. It was customary 
for breakfast to be later than usual on Saturday, it being 
Mrs. Graydon’s theory that her husband could make up 
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any lost sleep by putting in an extra hour at it that 
morning. Nip was quite herself again when she opened 
her eyes, and she tiptoed into Pex’s room and found Pex 
already awake and reading over her novel as she lay in 
bed. 

‘How do you feel?’ Nip asked, and Pex said she felt 
fine. She drew a leg from under the covers and looked 
at it critically, running a hand cautiously down the 
bruises and scratches and said they did not amount to 
anything. 

‘I don’t suppose we’ll have time to write anything 
to-day,’ she said. ‘We’ll have to be deteckating all day, 
mostly. If we’re going to have a swim, we’d better go 
and get it now. There’s lots of time before breakfast; 
Nellie hasn’t gone down yet.’ 

‘Tt’ll be chilly,’ Nip said. 

‘Oh, well! Who cares? Put on your bathing-suit and 
we'll go and get it over. It’s always better than you 
think it’s going to be.” And Pex slid out of bed. 

They ran down the Lane together and crossed the 
little bridge. Some one, they saw, was in the pool, but 
whoever it was had swum to a part where he could not 
be seen and they made their way between the boulders 
to where the short path led to the edge of the pool. 
They saw then that the swimmer was Ben Trent and 
Pex uttered her war-cry and dashed into the water. 
Nip followed her and the two swam for Ben. He gave 
them one glance and dived, and a moment later Pex 
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screamed and went under, face up, and almost instantly 
Nip cried out and struck at Ben’s head. He had dived 
for their ankles, jerking them as he went by, and, taking 
advantage of their momentary upset, he swam for the 
little beach and scrambled ashore. 

‘Deteckatives! Deteckatives!’ he hooted, making it 
plain that Frank or Nell must have told something, and 
he started for home as fast as he could run. 

‘Get him!’ Pex shouted, and Nip made for the shore 
with Pex close behind. Ben was already on the bridge, 
and he ran up the Lane shouting, ‘Deteckatives! 
Deteckatives!’ in the most offensive voice he could 
command, feeling that he had sufficient start to let him 
outrun his pursuers. 

But Pex was no mean runner. She kicked off her 
bathing-slippers, which she wore because of some sharp 
rocks in the pool, forgot the smarting of her scratched 
calf, and made her brown legs twinkle in the morning 
sun, She outdistanced Nip and passed her before they 
were halfway up the Lane, and Ben, looking over his 
shoulder, saw it was going to be a close squeak. He 
pressed his elbows to his sides and ran for all he was 
worth, throwing his chin up and taking two breaths for 
each he exhaled, which was how he had been told 
sprinters breathed when they had to do their best. 

It is only fair to Ben to say that he hated having to 
run away from a girl. He hated it so much that he had 
written to every boy he knew begging them to come and 
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visit him. Unless he could get a boy friend to come to 
Hillvale, it looked very much as if his summer was going 
to be a flat failure; he would have been willing to wage 
battle with Pex alone, even though she was usually 
able to throw him down and walk on him, but Pex and 
Nip were a little too much. He foresaw that unless he 
received a reénforcement he was to be shut off from all 
the most fun of Hillvale and confined rather completely 
to his own yard and the mountain behind it. Wherever 
else he went, he was likely to find Pex and Nip, and 
trouble. 

Even this new plan of his of getting in a swim before 
his enemies were up was now a fizzle, since they had 
learned that he meant to swim while they slept. They 
would get up early enough to spoil that. 

But his immediate future, the next impending few 
minutes, was what worried him most now. Even the 
thought that the knob of the front door sometimes 
turned with difficulty gave him an unpleasant, creepy 
feeling of the scalp as he imagined Pex’s hand in his hair 
as he paused at the door to turn the knob. Later in the 
day, Pex would not have dared carry her raid onto the 
porch itself, but with all his family in bed she would not 
hesitate, especially when he had dared to grab her ankle 
and duck her in the pool. 

He began to pant as he turned into the Main Road 
and he tried to think of some way of escape, for Pex was 
dangerously close behind him now. He thought of 
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dodging, but Pex could dodge, too, and for a moment he 
considered falling in her path and letting her trip over 
him, but Nip was too close behind Pex to let him get up 
and away even if Pex went sprawling. 

He was almost at his last gasp as he turned into the 
Trent driveway, and instinctively he put up his hand 
to protect his brush of red hair. Pex reached out her 
hand for it at the same time, but, just as her fingers 
were about to touch his head, an arm reached out from 
one of the bushes at the side of the driveway and 
wrapped itself around Pex’s waist. 

So sudden and unexpected was this that it swung Pex 
around and she came body to body against the new foe. 
She would have fallen if the strong arm had not held her 
so firmly. Before she looked up, she imagined her cap- 
tor must be Frank Trent, but even as Ben leaped onto 
the porch and found himself safe, she saw that his 
rescuer was Dorna Bender. 


CHAPTER XIV 
A CAPTURE 


On_y for a moment did Pex find herself held by Dorna 
Bender’s arm. Even before Pex could struggle to free 
herself from the grasp of the girl from the kilns, Dorna 
saw that Ben Trent was safe on the veranda and had 
the door open, and she released Pex. Nip came running 
up, ready to join the fight if there was to be one. 

“You let her go!’ Nip cried, but Pex stepped back. 

“What did you stop me for? I'd have got him if you 
hadn’t stopped me,’ she panted. 

Dorna looked at her with her big brown eyes, her face 
unmoved by any emotion whatever, it seemed. 

“I didn’t want you to get him,’ she said. ‘You were 
going to hurt him.’ 

‘Well, that’s what I wanted to do,’ Pex declared. 
“You hadn’t any right to grab me. It’s my fight. You 
hadn’t any business to stop me.’ 

“No,” Dorna said. 

“What did you do it for, then?’ Pex cried, so angry 
she was almost in tears. ‘I wish you’d keep out of my 
business. Snooping around 

Nip was at Pex’s side, and Dorna turned her eyes on 
Nip speculatively, as if trying to gather what was pass- 
ing in Nip’s mind, but Nip was almost as vexed as Pex, 
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and Dorna turned and pushed into the shrubbery with- 
out another word. If she had had any reason for taking 
Ben’s part, she did not choose to say what it was. 

‘Come on; she’s gone,’ Pex said. ‘I’m chilly; let’s go 
home. He won’t come out again.’ And she turned to the 
house and shouted a parting ‘’Fraid-cat! ’Fraid-cat!’ 
and then ran briskly toward the Lane. 

Will was up when the two girls reached the cottage 
and he was in his bathing-suit. He asked them if they 
had seen Frank and, as they had not, he went up the 
Lane. 

The others in the cottage were now beginning to stir, 
and Pex and Nip went in for a rub-down and to dress — 
a process that did not take long — and they were in the 
kitchen asking Nellie how soon they could have break- 
fast when they heard a car chug into the driveway. It 
was Rasch Bender in his dilapidated automobile. Nellie 
went to the kitchen door. 

‘Is the boss up yet?’ Bender asked. Nellie said he 
wasn’t down yet, but she thought he would be soon, and 
Bender got out of his car. Pex and Nip had gone to the 
door to look out and Bender greeted them with a grin. 
‘I guess you girls didn’t get hurt much,’ he said, ‘I 
wonder if you could show me where that doll was took 
from while I’m waiting for your pa?’ 

‘What do you want to see for?’ Pex asked. 

‘Well, now,’ Bender said, ‘I’m sort of interested.’ 

So Pex led him to the hammocks under the trees and 
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pointed out the one in which Mrs. Spimmicks had been 
teposing when she was so mysteriously caused to dis- 
appear. Bender looked at the hammock and at the 
grass under it, and then at the lawn and the buildings 
near by. 

“Well, I don’t see much of anything to go by,’ he 
remarked. ‘It might have been one way or it might 
have been another as far as I can tell.’ He seemed to 
lose interest and walked over to look at the vegetable 
garden. 

“We saw Dorna,’ Pex said. 

“You did?’ Bender remarked, but without surprise. 
“Where’d you see her?’ Pex said she had seen her at the 
Trents’ not half an hour before. ‘Glad to know she’s 
around somewhere,’ Bender said, and he went back to 
his car, opened the hood, and began experimenting with 
the wires. Pex and Nip sat on the step of the kitchen 
doorway and watched him, and it was not long before 
Mr. Graydon came out. 

Bender looked up and gave Pex’s father a morning 
greeting and closed the car’s hood, 

“I thought I’d come down,’ he said, ‘and save you a 
trip up to my shack. Dorna came in last night a while 
after you went out and I had a sort of talk with her. She 
won't say nothing.’ 

“About the doll?” Mr. Graydon asked. 

‘About anything,’ Bender told him. ‘She’s kind of 
vexed, I take it, and mostly at me by the looks of it. I 
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asked her right out if she knew anything about the doll, 
and all she would do was look at me. I don’t know any 
more than IJ did before. I seen it wasn’t any use trying 
to get her to talk, so I sprung that other proposition on 
her.’ 

‘About coming to stay here?” Mr. Graydon asked. 

‘Yes, and she brightened right up. Her face lighted 
up as if I’d give her a million dollars. She liked the idea 
all right.’ 

‘Then she’ll come?’ Mr. Graydon asked, with satis- 
faction. 

‘Well, I don’t know about that,’ Bender said. ‘She 
brightened right up and then she went blank-like again. 
“They wouldn’t want me,” she said. “They wouldn’t 
have me.” So I tried to tell her that it was just what you 
did want. “He might say that,” she said, meaning you, 
“but his wife wouldn’t want me; the girls wouldn’t 
want me.” I said I had a notion they would do any- 
thing you said, but she shook her head over it. “No, 
they wouldn’t have me,” she kept saying. She’s got 
some sort of notion, seems-like.’ 

‘You mean because she may have taken that doll,’ 
Mr. Graydon said. ‘But that’s just it, Bender; that’s 
the very reason we do want her to have a better chance 
to gain some self-respect; it is a bad thing for her to be 
thrown upon herself if she is blaming herself for what 
was a first mistake. First she’ll blame herself, and then 
she’ll say she doesn’t care, and then she’ll get to think- 
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ing the whole world is against her. That’s how some 
criminals are made. We all need sympathy and help 
when we are in trouble. Tell her she is mistaken; tell 
her we do want her. My wife is eager to have her here, 
Bender. Girls, you want Dorna to live with us a while, 
don’t you?’ 

This appeal to Pex and Nip did not bring any great 
enthusiasm. Pex looked at her father. 

‘She can come if she wants to,’ she said. 

‘There, you see!” Mr. Graydon said, making the best 
of this rather doubtful assent. ‘You tell her we all want 
her, Bender.’ 

‘T kind of think it would sound better to her if it come 
straight from you folks,’ Bender said. ‘I’ve got a notion 
she’d think it was something I fixed up with you, and 
that would set her dead against it. Matter of fact, I 
don’t think she’d let me talk about it any more.’ 

‘Why?’ 

‘Well, she told me she wouldn’t,’ Bender said, with a 
wry smile. ‘When I urged it on her last night, she went 
to the door and held it open and said, “Will you keep 
still about it, or do you want me to go?” so I kept still. 
“We'll talk it over when we’ve had a good night’s sleep 
on it, Dorna,” I said, and this morning she was gone 
before I got my eyes open.’ 

‘Gone?’ 

‘She’d had some cold food and had gone when I woke 
up. But these girls saw her.’ 
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‘Where did you see her, Pex?’ Mr. Graydon asked, 
and Pex told him how Dorna had stopped her while she 
was chasing Ben. 

‘Then she can’t be far,’ Pex’s father said, “and I think 
Ill be able to find her to-day, or to-morrow at latest. 
I wish there was some way by which you could let me 
know when she is back with you again, but there doesn’t 
seem to be one. I might drive up to your place late to- 
night — toward midnight. You think she’ll be there?’ 

‘She’s got to eat,’ Bender said. ‘She came home last 
night.’ 

‘T’ll probably find her somewhere to-day, but if not 
I'll try that. My wife will be willing to go with me, and 
I feel sure we can make your Dorna see that we really 
want her. Have you had breakfast?’ 

‘Yes,’ Bender said. ‘I fixed me up some — and I’ve 
got to be getting to my job. If it ain’t going to bother 
you, I’d like to stop in this evening and see how you’ve 
made out — whether she’s said she’d come with you or 
not, or what.’ 

Mr. Graydon said he would be glad to have Bender 
stop on his way back, or any other time, and the drifter 
drove off in his rattling car. Breakfast followed and 
Dorna was the subject of the conversation. Mrs. Gray- 
don explained the plans she had made for Dorna’s stay 
with them, and discussed the best method of gaining the 
girl’s trust and of making her feel welcome and satisfied. 

‘Gosh! Another girl in the house!’ Will said, and 
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Gertrude told him she didn’t think that was a nice 
thing to say. 

‘It is going to be difficult for a while, mother,’ she 
said. ‘She’s too old to play with Pex and Nip, and it 
isn’t going to be easy to fit her in with Edith and Nell 
and me — not at first. She’s going to be afraid of us, of 
course.’ 

‘But I wouldn’t think of letting her be a bother to 
you, Gertrude,’ Mrs. Graydon said. ‘That isn’t my 
thought at all. I know you'll be as nice to her as you 
can, but I never even imagined thrusting such a wild, 
untrained creature upon you. I thought I might be her 
companion myself. If I could get her to like me a little, 
that would be the best for her.’ 

Mrs. Graydon was right in this. It would have been 
impossible, and by no means best, to take an untutored 
creature like Dorna and dress her in finer clothes than 
she had ever had and immediately turn her loose with 
the idea that she was to be instantly like Nell and Ger- 
trude and Edith, and expect anything but trouble for 
all concerned. Mrs. Graydon’s plan was to win the girl’s 
affection and let her be useful about the house and so 
learn their ways and standards of behavior — even 
Pex’s!— and thus gradually become more like what 
Dorna would have called ‘folks.’ 

From Dorna’s face, which she had seen for quite a 
while the day before, Mrs. Graydon believed the girl 
had good qualities, although they were evidently quite 
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undeveloped. The broad forehead and steady gaze 
indicated inherent honesty, and Mrs. Graydon felt 
that, if Dorna’s confidence was once won, she would be 
faithful and constant to the utmost possibility. 

When breakfast was over, Mr. Graydon said he would 
walk up to the Trents’ and see if Dorna was to be seen 
in that neighborhood. He was inclined to believe that 
it was only through Dorna that Edith’s ring could be 
recovered, and finding the ring and inducing Dorna to 
come to them to live both meant finding Dorna and 
talking with her. 

‘May I go, father?’ Pex asked, and Mr. Graydon 
looked at her doubtfully. 

‘What’s this?’ he asked. ‘Are you planning a raid on 
your red-top enemy under cover of my advance into his 
territory, Pex?’ 

‘Oh, no, father!’ Pex declared. ‘I won’t fight him — 
not unless he fights us first. But, father, we’ve got to 
do our deteckating, haven’t we?’ 

‘I’d say you had done about enough of it last night 
to last you a while,’ Mr. Graydon laughed, ‘but come 
along — and try to behave yourself,’ and Pex gave Nip 
a joyful glance. Gertrude said she would like to walk up 
the Lane with her father, as she wished to see Nell and 
Edith, and so the four went toward the Trents’, prob- 
ably as conspicuous a group of detectives as was ever 
seen. Pex and Nip were too impatient to lag behind and 
hurried on ahead, and thus they turned into the Trent 
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driveway before Mr. Graydon and Gertrude had come 
to it. As they did so they saw Dorna Bender. She was 
standing by a wagon gate that opened close by the old 
barn on the Trent place, and she saw Pex and Nip at the 
same moment they saw her. 

Dorna had just opened the gate, but she was still on 
the far side of it. When Pex saw her, she was pushing 
the gate gently open to make a space wide enough to 
permit her to slip through and she must have come from 
the fields beyond. Her caricature of a dog was at her 
heels and she was looking toward the Trent cottage to 
see if she was observed, but as soon as she saw Pex and 
Nip she pulled the gate toward herself and thus closed 
it, slipped the hasp into place and turned away. 

Here, with a barbed-wire fence edging the narrow 
pasture lane, there was no covert into which she could 
glide from sight, but she did not run. With a glance 
over her shoulder she walked rapidly away, the dog 
leaping grotesquely at her side. 

But Pex, as she saw Dorna, turned and called to Mr. 
Graydon, ‘Here she is, father!’ and then shouted, 
‘Dorna! Dorna, wait!’ and began to run toward the 
closed gate. At this Dorna did begin to run. She looked 
back again and quickened her rapid walk into an easy, 
swinging pace that was much more rapid than it ap- 
peared to be, and by the time Pex reached the gate and 
opened it she was halfway to the stone wall that sepa- 
rated the field from the wooded side of the mountain. 
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Pex threw open the gate, still crying, ‘Dorna, wait!’ and 
Nip turned to shout, ‘Mr. Graydon; she’s here!’ 

Pex’s father and Gertrude had reached the beginning 
of the driveway, but from the gate where Pex had been 
momentarily stopped, the field fell away toward a 
small brook that ran along the stone wall at the foot of 
the mountain, and Mr. Graydon could not see Dorna 
from where he was. He increased his pace to a run. 
When he reached the gate and could see Dorna, he 
called to her. 

‘Hey! Dorna! Wait! Wait a minute!’ he shouted, 
and lest he alarm her he began to walk, but Pex and 
Nip were already speeding after the fleeing girl and she 
increased her pace even more. ‘Pex! Nip! Come back 
here!’ Mr. Graydon called, but Pex shouted, ‘Here she 
is, father!’ and did not pause. Mr. Graydon began to 
walk at an ordinary pace, following them. 

Gertrude had now come up, and she stood at the gate 
watching what was going on, and Ben Trent and Edith 
and Nell — their attention drawn by the shouting — 
came out of the Trent cottage and Edith and Nell 
joined Gertrude, asking her what was happening. Ben 
hesitated a moment and then sped after Mr. Graydon. 
He was not sure what was up or what he could do, but 
he saw that Pex was chasing Dorna, and if there was 
any way in which he could spoil what Pex was trying to 
do, he meant to spoil it. 

A moment or two later, Mrs. Trent came from the 
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cottage. She stood just outside the side door and called 
out, asking Nell what was happening, and when Nell 
told her that Mr. Graydon was trying to catch Dorna 
Bender, she, too, walked to the gate. It was then that 
Hal Holway drove in. He jumped out of his car and 
went to the group at the gate and asked what was 
happening, and Edith pointed to the figures scattered 
along the lane and said Mr. Graydon was trying to 
catch Dorna. 

Hal waited to hear no more. Up the Main Road a few 
hundred yards, another lane ran back to the mountain, 
and Hal guessed that, if Dorna was trying to elude her 
pursuers, she would work along the mountain in that 
direction because it was toward her home. He supposed 
that Mr. Graydon would not be pursuing the girl except 
for a good reason, and he ran to his car and got into it, 
made a wide turn, and shot into the Main Road. Here, 
unaware of all the excitement, he saw Frank and Will. 
He stopped the car in its own length. 

‘Hop on the running board, boys!’ he cried. ‘We’re 
trying to catch Dorna Bender.’ And the two boys 
swung aboard and the car went on. At the entrance to 
the second lane, a single bar was in place and Will 
jumped down and threw it to one side and the car 
bounced over the stones into the lane. A rise of ground 
hid them from the lane back of the Trents’ and Hal 
drove his car as fast as was safe. There were but two 
wheel tracks in the grass, and here and there small 
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boulders had to be avoided, but they reached the 
swampy area at the brook without mishap and Hal set 
his brake and jumped out. He gave a glance at the 
wooded slope of the mountain. 

‘You stay here, Will,’ he said. ‘If she comes this way, 
give us a shout. Frank and I will work up into the 
woods there and try to head her off,’ 

‘What’s she done? What are we trying to get her 
for?’ Frank asked. 

‘T don’t know just why Mr. Graydon’s after her; she 
may have that doll,’ Hal said. ‘He wants her or he 
wouldn’t be after her. Come on!’ 

With that he hurried through the marshy stretch 
toward the mountain. There were hummocks of grass 
from one of which to the next he could leap, and the 
distance to the far side of the little brook was not great, 
and it was only a hop across the brook. Here a stone 
wall waist-high was topped by a couple of strands of 
wire without barbs, and he and Frank slid through. 
They were now in a tangle of undergrowth among the 
trees, with here and there a boulder of huge size. They 
worked their way back and forth as the lay of the land 
permitted, but always upward. Some distance up the 
side of the mountain was an old wood-road, and it was 
toward this they were working. Hal rightly believed 
that Dorna would try to reach this road. 

In the mean while Dorna had reached the mountain 
herself. At this point the lane back of the Trents’ be- 
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came a well-defined wood-road, but climbed off to the 
left, and Dorna sped in among the trees to the right. 
Here the underbrush was slight and the incline of the 
mountain not severe, and she sped along rapidly, but 
there was trouble ahead. In the direction in which she 
was going, the mountain flattened out into a small 
marsh with a pool in its center, and this she could not 
cross. On either side of the marsh the older trees had 
long since been felled and a thick new growth had 
sprung up, so thick that one had to use the hands to 
push through it. It was toward this that her course was 
taking her. Pex and Nip, like hounds following a deer, 
ran after Dorna. 

Mr. Graydon did not wish to alarm the girl needlessly. 
His only desire was to be able to have a few calm and 
sensible words with her, and he saw that Pex and Nip 
were spoiling any chance of that. They would not 
stop when he called to them, and he saw that his only 
chance of stopping them was to catch up with them. 
So he broke into a run after them. 

Ben Trent was more than halfway down the lane. 
The war Pex and Nip had waged against him since 
coming to Hillvale had shut off from him most of the 
territory between his home and the bigger brook down 
the Lane, and this had forced him to find his fun on the 
mountain-side back of the cottage where the chase was 
now going on and he had learned its secrets completely. 
He saw that Dorna might plunge into the thicket that 
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surrounded the marsh and that she might have to re- 
trace her steps and thus fall into the hands of Pex and 
Nip and Mr. Graydon, and he clambered over the stone 
wall at the right of the pasture lane and ran as fast as he 
could run to head off Dorna before she got into that 
difficulty. | 

His knowledge of the lay of the land helped him. 
He leaped the brooklet and ran up the mountain slope, 
helping himself by grasping the trunks of the smaller 
trees. When he reached the edge of the marsh thicket, 
he could hear Pex — still a goodly distance away — 
shouting to Nip, ‘This way! She went this way!” and 
Nip calling back, ‘No! She went this way!’ Ben stood 
motionless trying to hear Dorna and guess which way 
the hunted girl was taking. 

Suddenly, from one side, he heard a sound of dead 
branches cracking and he turned, startled because it 
was so near him, and he saw Dorna’s ridiculous dog and 
just behind that queer quadruped came Mungo. 

‘Here!’ he called to the dogs, but they turned away 
and an arm was thrown around his head, smothering 
his mouth in the crook of its elbow, while a second arm 
slipped between his elbows and his back, locking his 
arms and rendering him as helpless as a trussed chicken. 

‘Keep still or Pl hit you!’ Dorna panted. ‘You keep 
still, now!’ and she dragged him, stumbling backward, 
into the thicket. 


CHAPTER XV 
FRIEND OR ENEMY? 


Pex wrote in her novel that evening: 


Just as the fearless young girl deteckatives were about to 
capture the female wanderer she seemed to vanish. She was 
as fleet as a deer but the girl deteckatives were fleeter. They 
had almost captured the suspected stealer of mrs. Spimmicks 
corsp when, all of a sudden, she wasnt anywhere!!! 

‘Maybe she has clumb into some hole in the rocks,’ said 
Nip the faithful. ‘She is a wild creacher and no doubt knows 
as manny holes as a rabbit.’ 

‘She has doubtless a lair in these mountains where she 
fetches stolen corsps to,’ replied the young but dauntless 
Pex. ‘We had better go back to the hammick because it is 
said criminals always return to the scene of their crime.’ 

“You are always right,’ said Nip the faithful, uttering a low 
exclamation of admiration, and as the young deteckatives had 
not had mutch breakfast and were getting hungry, they re- 
turned to the scene of the crime. 


She did not write that Mr. Graydon had come up 
with them while they were poking about in the woods, 
or that he had told them they had very nicely frightened 
Dorna when, if they had obeyed his calls to stop chasing 
her, he might have been able to have a calm talk with 
her. 

“We’ve given her such a fright now that there is no 
telling when we can find her again; she’ll be afraid of us 
and run whenever she sees any of us. Pex, I do wish that 
when I tell you to do a thing you would do it! 
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‘Well, father,’ Pex said, ‘I mostly do, don’t I?’ 

‘Yes, you do, but this is one time when you did not. 
I don’t know what that poor girl will think of us, raising 
a hue and cry after her as if she was some dangerous 
animal we were trying to exterminate. What would 
you have done if you had caught her?’ 

‘We were deteckating, father,’ Pex said, with all the 
dignity she could command. 

‘Yes, and if you had caught up with her, she would 
probably have pulled your hair out and tossed you into 
the bushes,’ Mr. Graydon said with a laugh. 

‘We could have held her at bay,’ Pex said. ‘We 
could have kept on her trail until you caught up.’ 

‘Yes? And what would I have said, then? Probably, 
I suppose, “My dear young lady, we are merely chasing 
you all over the mountainous portion of Berkshire 
County to tell you that we would like to offer you a 
quiet home and a little helpful friendship,” would I? 
Or, “We are scaring the life out of you merely to show 
you what a simple cultured family we are,” and I sup- 
pose she would have replied, “Thank you, Mr, Gray- 
don, I certainly do appreciate these little favors, and 
if you want your friendly little daughter you'll find 
her hanging by the left leg from the upper limbs of 
yonder oak tree. I threw her up there to show that J 
have a kind heart.’”’ 


Ben Trent, being dragged backward through the 
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thicket, would not have been much surprised if Dorna 
had thrown him into the upper limbs of an oak tree. 
With each briar that scratched his legs, he cared less and 
less for girls. His first thought was that Dorna was go- 
ing to carry him to the pond in the middle of the marsh 
and throw him in and probably keep him poked under 
until he was drowned. He tried to struggle, but all he 
could do was kick against Dorna’s ankles, and she did 
not seem to mind that. 

Presently, however, she veered away from the marsh 

toward the higher mountain and he remembered a cave 
that was called the Bear’s Den, and he thought she 
might be taking him there, perhaps to hold him as a 
hostage, but Dorna changed her direction again. She 
was, indeed, only trying to avoid the difficulties in her 
way, going around the thickest growth instead of 
through it, and presently she stopped. 
_ Mountainward from the marsh thicket the land rose 
rather sharply and ended at one of the many abrupt 
wall-like faces of rock. Here huge boulders half as big 
as a house were tumbled promiscuously, and between 
two of them was a pile of dead brush, the lesser limbs 
trimmed by some woodman when cutting the trees. 
Behind this Dorna dragged Ben. She took her arm from 
around his head and released his arms and stood, 
breathing hard, as she looked at him. Ben rubbed the 
lower part of his face with his hand. Dorna faced him, 
her beautiful face sullen. 
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“What did you chase me for; I never hurt you, did 
I?’ she asked. 

“No, and I wasn’t chasing you, either,’ Ben said. ‘I 
was going to tell you how to get away from them.’ 
He moved his head from side to side. ‘You hurt my 
neck.’ 

‘I didn’t mean to.’ 

“What were they chasing you for?’ 

“I don’t know. I guess they wanted to catch me. I 
guess they think I stole that doll.’ 

‘I don’t think you did,’ Ben said, although he had 
really thought nothing about it. 

Dorna only looked at him in her strange, questioning 
way. 

“You do think I did,’ she said, after a moment. ‘They 
all think I did. My father almost thinks I did.’ 

‘I don’t,’ Ben asserted again. ‘I wouldn’t think so if 
they proved it.’ 

“Why wouldn’t you?’ Dorna asked. 

‘I wouldn’t believe anything Pex Graydon believes if 
they paid me a million dollars,’ Ben said. ‘She’s too 
smart. She thinks she can boss everybody, she does, but 
she can’t even lick me unless she’s got somebody to help 
her. Say, you don’t know where that doll is, do you?’ 

Dorna looked at him again with her inscrutable eyes. 
She was not surprised that he should ask her this, even 
after he had said he believed she had not taken Mrs. 
Spimmicks. She seated herself on a small boulder and 
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put her chin in her hand and stared at him. Ben rubbed 
his neck and waggled his head to discover how much 
damage had been done. 

‘Because if you do know where the doll is,’ he said, 
‘I’ll give you something for it. I'll give you a dollar. 
I’ll give you two dollars.’ 

He felt uncomfortable under her gaze, and he hurried 
on. 

‘I don’t mean you took that doll,’ he said, “but I 
mean if you did take it. Pshaw! anybody might take a 
ragged old thing like that! It isn’t anything but a bunch 
of junk, anyway; it’s just a hunk of old rags. Well, 
anyway’ — he hesitated — ‘if you didn’t take it you 
might find it, mightn’t you?’ 

‘You mean I stole it,’ Dorna said. 

‘No — no, I don’t mean 

‘What do you want it for?’ she asked. 

‘I want to get it,’ Ben said. ‘It’s Mrs. Spimmicks, 
and that tomboy thinks she’s smart when I can’t get 
it. When she gets me, she pulls my hair out; she puts it 
in a box and she’s trying to get a boxful. And I’m trying 
to get Mrs. Spimmicks because it’s her doll and she 
doesn’t want me to get it. I was after it yesterday when 
you — when it got lost. So if you find Mrs. Spimmicks, 
I’ll give you two dollars for her.’ 

‘How could I find her? You mean I stole her,’ 
Dorna insisted, and Ben rubbed a hand up and down his 
leg where the briars had scratched it. 
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‘Oh, shoot!’ he exclaimed. ‘What do I care? If you 
did take an old rag hunk like that, I don’t call it steal- 
ing, and if you didn’t take it, you might as well have. I 
was going to, only she was gone. Listen — you didn’t 
know Edith’s ring was there, did you?’ 

Dorna said nothing. 

‘Well, if you didn’t,’ Ben said, ‘what would you want 
to steal an old hunk of rags for? You didn’t know there 
was a ring in Mrs. Spimmicks and you don’t dare say 
you knew. You’re just trying to be — be mysterious or 
something. Because you couldn’t know it was a ring; 
it was in an envelope, and nobody but Edith knew it 
_ wasaring. I didn’t even know it — not for sure — and 
I took it to her from Hal. Oh, well!’ he exclaimed, ‘I 
don’t care, anyway. Only, will you give me Mrs. 
Spimmicks if you do run across her anywhere?’ 

Dorna seemed about to say ‘Yes’ to this, for she 
parted her lips, but she closed them again. For the first 
time she took her eyes from Ben’s face and she looked 
at her bare foot. She lifted it into her lap and turned it 
over to look at the sole and bent her head over it. There 
was a thorn or splinter in the sole, and when she had 
examined it she looked up at Ben. 

‘Got a knife?’ she asked, and Ben said he had one and 
produced it. 

‘It’s pretty sharp,’ he warned her, and Dorna took 
the knife and extracted the offending thorn and handed 
the knife back to him. ‘Listen!’ he said, and they kept 
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still and listened. Above them, above the top of the 
sheer wall, they heard voices, and Ben recognized one 
as Hal’s. He was saying, ‘She must have gone up to the 
other wood-road,’ and some one answered, ‘ Yes, or gone 
the other way.’ Then Hal said, ‘Here’s her dog now, 
and Mungo,’ and Frank said, ‘She must be around here, 
then,’ and Hal said to the dogs, ‘Go find her! Go find 
her!’ and presently there was silence again. Dorna’s 
dog had no sense whatever, and Mungo knew no ‘her’ 
but Edith and Nell and had obeyed Hal by making for 
the Trent cottage. 

“What do you call your dog?’ Ben asked when this 
danger of discovery was over. 

“He hasn’t got a name yet,’ Dorna replied. “I want 
to have him have a nice name, the kind of name folks 
call a dog — town folks.’ 

“Well, “Lucky” is a good name,’ Ben suggested. ‘I 
know a town dog named “Lucky.” After Lucky Lind- 
bergh, you know. You could call your dog “‘Lucky.’”’ 

“Yes, I will,’ Dorna said. ‘I guess my dog isn’t a very 
good dog; do you think he is?’ 

‘I guess he isn’t an awfully good one,’ Ben admitted. 
“He looks as if he had a good many kinds of dog in him. 
But that ain’t why folks like dogs — not always. The 
best dog I ever had was a mutt.’ 

“What happened to him?’ 

“He was sort of old when I got him and he got too old 
and died.’ 
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Dorna seemed to contemplate this sad ending of the 
best dog Ben had ever had. 

“You know a lot about dogs?’ she asked. 

“Well, I know some,’ Ben admitted. ‘I’ve ’most 
always had one. Once I had two. I trained one to do 
tricks, but Mungo won’t do tricks.’ 

‘I don’t mean tricks,’ Dorna said. ‘I mean the way 
dogs do when they do things by themselves. I mean 
how they behave and things like that.’ 

‘I guess I know pretty much about it,’ Ben said. ‘I’m 
mostly with a dog. You mean how they go after rabbits 
and how they chase cats and things like that? Yes, I 
know a lot of things like that about dogs, I guess.’ 

‘Will you tell me how they do if I want to know? I 
don’t know much about dogs — this is the first one I 
ever had.’ She seemed to change the subject before he 
could reply. ‘Those girls are chasing you all the time, 
ain’t they?’ she said. 

‘Well, I’m only one, and there’s two of them,’ Ben 
said. 

‘If I stay around where you are — around your house, 
and when you go swimming and things — and don’t 
let them get you, will you tell me about dogs?’ 

With a very vivid memory of how tight Dorna’s arm 
had grasped his neck and how easily she had clamped 
his arms and dragged him backward through the 
thicket, Ben instantly saw in her a valiant ally. An 
alliance of offense and defense with Dorna would make 
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him, he was sure, more than a match for Pex and Nip, 
and he accepted the offer eagerly. 

‘You bet I will!’ he exclaimed. ‘That’s a bargain, all 
right!’ 

‘Your mother won’t mind if I hang around like that?’ 
Dorna asked. 

‘My mother? Why, she’s dandy, my mother is. 
She’ll be glad Pex Graydon don’t have a chance to pull 
my hair out.’ 

‘She’s nice,’ Dorna said. ‘I’ve seen her a lot. Is your 
father that way, too?’ 

‘Yes, he’s just as dandy. He’s sort of good-natured 
and laughs all the time. Haven’t you ever seen him?’ 

‘No. Will you tell your mother I’m going to help keep 
that Pex girl and the other one from piling on you all 
the time? She needn’t be afraid; I won’t steal anything.’ 

She looked over Ben’s head at the sky and then 
looked down at her brown feet. 

‘T’d like to live at your house,’ she said. “That Mr. 
Graydon wants me to live at his, but I don’t want to, 
but I’d like to live in a nice house a while. I never had 
a chance to. I’m rough. I want to be like your folks — 
like your sister. I guess you’ve got to be with folks to 
learn how to be the way they are.’ 

‘I guess so,’ Ben said, although he did not know much 
about that. ‘Mother is always telling me to go with the 
nice boys and all that stuff. Say, Pll ask mother if she'll 
let you come and stay, if you want me to.’ 
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‘Right away,’ said Dorna. ‘I want to begin right 
away.’ 

‘She’s always saying she wishes she had a young girl 
to — well, to help around and things. I guess maybe 
she’d be glad if you came.’ 

‘I won’t mind doing work,’ Dorna told him. ‘You 
ask her right away. You go and ask her now. I’ll wait 
here,’ 

_ So Ben started, but he had taken only a few steps 
_when he turned toward Dorna. 

‘I guess she won’t want your dog,’ he said. ‘She 
doesn’t care much for two dogs; when I had two dogs, 
_ I had to give one away.’ 

‘I won’t come unless my — unless Lucky can come,’ 
Dorna said, and Ben said, ‘Oh! All right!’ and went on 
his way. Dorna settled herself behind the boulder on 
which she had been sitting, and there — almost hidden 
by the ferns— she waited for his return. 


CHAPTER XVI 
A CLUE 


Tue time that passed while Dorna awaited the return 
of Ben Trent seemed rather long to her, but she had 
plenty to think about. She had not much hope that 
Mrs. Trent would take her in, but she did have a little 
hope that she would, and her reason was one that Mrs. 
Trent would hardly have guessed. 

Mrs. Trent was a large, good-natured woman. She 
did not pretend to the culture that was a great part of 
Mrs. Graydon’s charm, but she fully made up for it by 
her natural friendliness. If Mrs. Graydon’s first thought 
had been to improve Dorna, Mrs. Trent’s would have 
been to make Dorna happy, and when Ben came run- 
ning with his proposition that Dorna be taken in, Mrs. 
Trent’s first impulse was to send him back at once with 
the word that nothing would please her more. 

But a second thought reminded her that the Gray- 
dons had already proposed to make Dorna their pro- 
tégée and that it might be an unfriendly act to step in 
and accept the girl without first consulting them. A 
third thought came that Nell might have something to 
say about it, particularly with Edith as a guest and the 
missing ring so serious a matter. 

For these reasons Mrs. Trent sought out Nell, and 
she found her with Edith on the front veranda. Hal and 
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the boys had not yet returned, having given up the 
hunt, but being obliged to retrace their steps to the car 
they had left at the foot of the mountain. Ben followed 
his mother to the veranda. 

‘Nell,’ Mrs. Trent said, seating herself on a step, ‘Ben 
has been talking to the Bender girl.’ 

‘Up on the mountain,’ Ben explained. ‘I went after 
her to tell her how to get away from Pex, and she doesn’t 
want to go to live with the Graydons. She wants to 
come and live with us.’ 

‘With you!’ Edith exclaimed, looking at Mrs. Trent 
and unable to hide her surprise. ‘But ‘ 

‘We don’t know she took the doll,’ Mrs. Trent said 
in her good-natured way. ‘As far as anybody has told 
me yet, no one saw her. The most I’ve heard is that she 
happened to be there when the doll was there. You 
were there and so was Nell; that’s all the reason for 
thinking anything about her at all, isn’t 1?’ 

‘But who else would take it, Mrs. Trent?’ Edith 
asked. ‘Ben didn’t.’ 

‘Oh, well!’ Mrs. Trent said, ‘I shan’t accuse the girl 
until there’s more reason for it. Henri Dupont was 
there, too, you told me. And Pex and Nip ; 

‘They say positively they don’t know a thing,’ Edith 
said. 

‘I don’t know,’ said Mrs. Trent doubtfully. “When 
those girls get to playing a game, they carry it pretty 
far sometimes. Of course, they know about the ring; 
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I wouldn’t think they’d keep up their fooling when they 
know you are worried.’ 

‘They adore Edith,’ Nell contributed. 

_ ‘But even if this girl did,’ said Mrs. Trent, coming 
back to the main question again — ‘even if she did take 
this Mrs. Spimmicks, and even if she has the ring now, 
Edith, don’t you think there’s something —I mean, 
this idea of her wanting to come to us; mayn’t she want 
_ a chance to bring it back? Mayn’t she want to have a 
chance just to have the ring discovered somewhere?’ 

‘You mean leave it on Edith’s dresser or something 
of that sort?’ Nell asked. ‘She might do that, Edith. 
After all, we don’t want to send her to a reforma- 
tory, do we? The first thing is to get the ring back, any- 
way. 

‘She didn’t take the ring,’ Ben said. 

“How do you know, Ben?’ Nell asked. 

‘Well, she didn’t take it,’ he insisted. 

‘Did she tell you?’ Edith asked. 

‘No, she didn’t tell me, either, but I bet she didn’t 
take the doll, either. I bet she wouldn’t take anything. 
I bet she wouldn’t take a pin. You make me sick — 
you’re as bad as Pex. You’re crazy!’ 

‘Ben! That will do!’ Mrs. Trent warned him. 

‘Well, you all say people steal things when they 
don’t,’ Ben complained. ‘You tried to say I had Mrs. 
Spimmicks. I bet you don’t believe me now. I bet you 
think I’ve got her right now.’ 
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‘Ben, that will be enough!’ Mrs. Trent warned him 
again, and he glared sullenly at Nell, not daring to glare 
at Edith. His mother was accustomed to occasional 
flare-ups between her children, but he knew she would 
permit no discourtesies to a guest—or not many. 
“In a way it is a compliment that she should prefer to 
come to us,’ Mrs. Trent continued. 

“We don’t know what she would be like,’ Nell sug- 
gested. ‘But I don’t care, if you want to have her, 
mother. Only, I wouldn’t make her think it was sure 
to be permanent; you might have to send her away 
again. What do you think, Edith?’ 

‘I think she took the doll,’ Edith said promptly. 
‘She may not have known about the ring, but I do think 
she took the doll. I can’t see who else would have taken 
it, and Ben says positively he did not. You needn’t 
think for a moment that Pex or Nip took it; they would 
have said so the moment they heard about the ring. 
And as for the girl coming here, I should think it was as 
well to have her where we can keep an eye on her as to 
have her wandering all over the country. I think it 
would be better.’ 

‘What will father think?’ Nell asked. 

‘I wish he was here, but we can’t expect him before 
five o’clock,’ Mrs. Trent said. ‘I think he would tell 
me to doas I thought best. Well * She rose and 
walked toward the road. ‘Ill speak to Mrs. Graydon,’ 
she said. ‘Do you want to come, Ben?’ 
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‘No,’ he said, ‘and have those tomboys pile on me? 
I guess not!’ 

The talk with Mr. and Mrs. Graydon did not take as 
long as Mrs. Trent had expected. 

‘I’m sure it would be better if she went to you,’ Mrs. 
Graydon said. ‘I mean because you have Edith with 
you, for one reason. Dorna will have two examples to 
follow instead of only one — or three instead of two, if 
we count ourselves as examples. I think I mean it will 
be easier for Dorna.’ 

‘Yes; it will not be so difficult for her to fit into 
things,’ Mrs. Trent thought, and so it was agreed that 
she should have Dorna. 

Mr. Graydon had said nothing, but he was not dis- 
pleased. 

‘This rather takes the ring matter out of our hands,’ 
he said when Mrs. Trent had gone up the Lane. ‘It is 
Edith’s ring, and Hal is always there, and it wouldn’t 
be exactly my place to mix into it now unless I was 
asked.’ 

‘I thought of that, too,’ his wife said, ‘and I was also 
thinking of Pex and Nip. If Dorna turned out to be 
young for her age — one of these underdeveloped girls 
— it would be almost too terrible to have three tomboys 
conspiring to demolish Ben Trent. I don’t know that I 
could stand it.’ 

‘T don’t know that Pex and Nip can stand it if Dorna 
turns tomboy and joins Ben,’ Mr. Graydon laughed. 
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That, of course, was just what Ben did hope, and he 
gave a shout of joy when his mother brought the word 
that Mrs. Graydon had relinquished all claims on Dorna 
and that Dorna was to be invited to make her home in 
the cottage on the Main Road, at least temporarily. 
He hurried off to find his new ally. 

‘She wants you to come,’ he told Dorna when he had 
found her nest among the ferns. ‘Ain’t that great?’ 

‘I’m glad,’ she said. ‘Yes, I’m glad. And did you ask 
her if Lucky could come? Did you, Ben?’ 

She hesitated a moment before saying his name as if 
speaking it was putting her old way of life behind her 
forever and stepping across an invisible boundary into 
a new. 

‘No, I forgot to, but I guess it’ll be all right for a 
while, anyway. She won’t make you send him away 
until he’s a nuisance, and maybe he won’t be. Come on, 
let’s go on down home. Your name is Dorna, ain’t it?’ 

‘Yes. It’s Adorna, but pa calls me Dorna for short. 
My mother’s name was Adorna. She’s dead; she died 
when I was a baby.’ 

They were working their way down toward the pas- 
ture, and she talked steadily now that she had begun to 
talk. 

‘Pa mostly don’t stay in one place,’ she said. “We 
move on. That’s what he likes to do, I guess, but I want 
to live in towns. I want to be like folks. I want to have 
a hat and things. I guess your mother will get me a hat 
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if I stay—a hat and some stockings and shoes and 
things.’ 

“Yes; but you don’t want to get all dolled up like 
Edith and Nell,’ Ben said. ‘I’ll tell mother to get you 
a khaki suit with knickers; you can’t fight if you’re all 
silk stockings and things like that. You’d just fool 
around and play croquet like Gert and Nell, and wish 
you could get engaged like Edith.’ 

“Well I guess you know what would be the best 
to fight in, but I’d like to have silk stockings on me once 
in a while. Ben, do you know how to eat the right 
way?’ 

“Mother doesn’t think so; she keeps telling me to do 
it some other way.’ 

‘T’ll be afraid to eat at your house.’ 

“No; you just go ahead and eat, and they’ll tell you. 
They all tell me. You watch how Edith and Nell do it. 
The main thing is not to put your knife in your mouth. 
You'll get onto it all right; it’s easy for girls to learn.’ 

Mrs. Trent was waiting for them. As Ben stopped to 
latch the gate, she went forward with a friendly smile, 
and at the same time, as if to show her how welcome 
strangers were, the two dogs, Mungo and Lucky, came 
cavorting across the yard together. They were having 
a great game together, Mungo with a well-gnawed stick 
in his mouth which the leaping Lucky was trying to 
take away from him. They ran in between Mrs. Trent 
and Dorna, and Lucky got his teeth in one end of the 
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stick, and Mrs. Trent laughed and said, ‘Get away!’ 
and the dogs raced off, both gripping the stick. 

‘I’m so glad you’ve come to us, my dear,’ Mrs. Trent 
said to Dorna. ‘I think we'll be happy together. I 
know what we'll do first; I think I can find some clothes 
that will fit you with a little alteration and that will do 
until we can get you an outfit of your own.’ 

‘Hey, ma! Get her some khaki clothes,’ Ben said. 
‘Don’t doll her all up.’ 

‘That was what IJ had in mind for the present,’ Mrs. © 
Trent said. ‘One of Nell’s camp suits is just small 
enough to do for Dorna, I think. So if you’ll come in, 
Dorna, perhaps you’d like to bathe while I see what I 
can get together. I don’t know about shoes; I think 
we ll have to go to the Village this afternoon and get 
some.’ 

‘Come out as quick as you can,’ Ben said. 

Dorna looked eagerly at the rooms they passed 
through, for she had never, since she could remember, 
been inside a properly furnished house. Mrs. Trent led 
the way upstairs and turned on the water in the tub, 
and while it ran she took Dorna to see the room that was 
to be her own. 

‘Mine?’ Dorna breathed. ‘Is this to be mine? It’s so 
lovely! Oh!’ 

‘You can keep your things in these drawers,’ Mrs. 
Trent said, pulling out the drawers of the dresser, for 
she saw that Dorna was close to tears. “It’s a nice little 
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room. And now — do you know how to turn off the 
water in the tub? I’ll show you, then.’ When she had 
tested the water in the tub and found it the right tem- 
perature, she told Dorna which would be her towel-rack 
and gave her towels. 

‘The door has a bolt,’ she said, ‘and you can take 
your time; I’ll have to rummage out the things for you. 
I’ll knock on the door when I have found them and 
hand you the clothes. You can leave these in a pile in 
that corner and I’ll get rid of them.’ 

The bathroom was at the far side of the house from 
the driveway and its two windows were curtained below 
with sash curtains, but through the upper sash could be 
seen the distant mountains of the Stockbridge and 
Lenox groups, and Dorna looked out at them for a 
moment after she had bolted the door. It took her only 
a moment or two more to disrobe, for she had only three 
garments, and she dropped these in a pile and got into 
the bath. It was greater luxury than she had ever 
known, and she took her time, knowing that Mrs. Trent 
must be quite a while in finding suitable garments. 

In the mean while Pex and Nip, having reduced their 
hunger by a raid on the Graydon pantry, sallied forth to 
see what they could do next to enliven the world. Henri 
Dupont was still pushing the lawnmower back and forth 
across the croquet ground, and they stood and watched 
him awhile. He paused before them and grinned. 

‘The doll, have you found it yet?’ he asked. 
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‘No, but we’re going to,’ Pex told him. ‘Do you know 
anything about it, Henri?’ 

‘Me? No, I know nothing,’ Henri said. ‘I do not 
have much interest in that doll. I am too busy to play 
with dolls, me.’ 

“You didn’t see an envelope anywhere while you were 
cutting the grass? About this big?’ 

‘Envelope? I have not seen one,’ Henri said, shaking 
his head. 

“Come on, Pex,’ Nip said impatiently. 

Mrs. Graydon had told the girls that Dorna was to 
make her home with the Trents, and, whatever Pex 
may have thought about Dorna as a doubtful character, 
the news had not been pleasing to Pex as a detective nor 
as a warrior. As a warrior it meant a reénforcement for 
Ben, and Pex knew the strength of Dorna’s arm. She 
foresaw that the battles were not to be so one-sided 
thereafter, unless they were one-sided in Ben’s favor. 
As a detective it was almost worse. 

‘It’s just too mean: I think mother might have made 
her come here,’ Pex told Nip. ‘Now we’ll have to go up 
to Ben Trent’s to shadow her and follow clues and 
everything, and it’ll be a lot harder. They’ll chase us 
every time they see us. That red-head will think he’s 
too brave for anything.’ 

But for all this, Pex did not mean to give up the 
hunt. 

‘Anyway,’ she told Nip, ‘it is good for our novel be- 
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cause it will go to show that they were in a plot together. 
The Red-Haired Monster murdered Mrs. Spimmicks 
and Dorna stole the body to hide the crime, and it 
proves it because now they’re together.’ 

‘Yes,’ agreed Nip, ‘and she’s afraid to come and live 
where there’s deteckatives.’ 

Dorna had not, rather disappointingly, returned to 
the scene of the crime, and as it was still some time till 
lunch the two young detectives, who could not use the 
typewriter and be authors when Mr. Graydon might 
wish to use it, felt that it was their duty to keep as close 
an eye on Ben and Dorna as possible. 

Hal, on whom the task of finding the ring if it was to 
be found had fallen now that Mr. Graydon did not feel 
he should annoy Dorna, had not yet realized that Mr. 
Graydon had retired from the hunt. His car stood be- 
fore the Trent cottage and he was on the veranda with 
Edith and Nell. He had been reluctant to question 
Edith very closely when they were alone, but Nell was 
eager to talk of the lost ring, and it did not seem to Hal 
to be quite as indelicate to urge Nell to tell him exactly 
what had happened just before Mrs. Spimmicks disap- 
peared from the hammock. In trying to explain this, 
Nell tried to make him understand just where each had 
been standing and where Mr. Graydon’s car had been, 
and why no eye had been constantly on the hammock. 
This was not easy, and she suggested that they go down 
the Lane to the Graydons’ in order that she might show 
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him exactly how it had been, and the three left the 
veranda and walked down the Main Road. 

At the corner of the Lane, they met Pex and Nip, and 
the two younger girls said, ‘Hello!’ but neither they nor 
Hal’s party wanted to stop to talk and they passed by. 
_. The two detectives are on the job, I suppose,’ Hal 
laughed when Pex and Nip were out of hearing. Nell 
said she hoped that being on the job did not mean they 
were going to pull out what hair Ben had left. ‘Al- 
though he has plenty to keep them busy for years,’ she 
admitted; ‘I never saw such a mop!’ 

Pex and Nip, approaching the Trent cottage, saw 
nothing of Ben because he was at the rear of the house 
waiting for Dorna to come out. They walked past the 
driveway and past the house, keeping in the middle of 
the road in case Dorna and Ben had seen them and 
might dash out upon them, but nothing happened. 
When they were beyond the house, they stopped and 
looked back at it. 

Mrs. Trent had handed in to Dorna the underwear 
and camping shirt and knickers she had found, and 
Dorna had dressed herself in them. When she was 
ready, she opened the bathroom door. Mrs, Trent 
looked her over and said she looked very well. 

“You might go down; I think Ben is waiting for you,’ 
Mrs. Trent told her. 

Dorna’s discarded garments were in a pile in the 
corner of the bathroom and Mrs. Trent picked them up 
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and rolled them into a bundle. She turned to drop them _ 
into the laundry basket, but she knew Dorna would 
never wear them again. The sooner they were disposed 
of the better, and the best way to end them would be to 
burn them, and she opened one of the windows and 
dropped the bundle out of it. The tightly rolled bundle 
fell through the air just as Pex and Nip stopped to look 
back at the cottage. They both saw it hurtle down and 
heard it land with a light thud, and Pex ran for it. 

‘Nip, it’s Mrs. Spimmicks!’ Pex cried, as she dashed 
for what she supposed was the much-disputed doll, and 
the mistake was not a surprising one. Like Mrs. Spim- 
micks, the bundle of discarded garments was smaller 
around the middle, and from a distance any one might 
have thought it was the doll. But as she bent to pick 
it up, Pex saw her error. 

‘It’s only old clothes,’ Nip said. 

But, old clothes or not, Pex pounced upon the bundle. 
Dorna’s slip, a worn relic of finery probably given to her 
by some one who thought it was no longer good enough 
to wear, was wrapped around the other garments and 
one of the shoulder straps of the slip hung loose. It was 
this that caused Pex to pounce upon the bundle, for the 
shoulder strap was the soiled and shapeless ribbon sash 
that had for years bound Mrs. Spimmicks’s waist. 

‘Oh, Nip! It’s Mrs. Spimmicks’s sash!’ Pex cried. 
‘Dorna had it. She sewed it on here. Oh, girl! — talk 
about clues! She’s guilty, Nip. Look here — it’s new 
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stitches. I guess she sewed it on last night, or maybe 
this morning. We’d better confront her — that’s what 
they always do when they’ve got a terrible piece of 
evidence, Nip. We’ll take this and confront her with it, 
and I bet she confesses!’ 


CHAPTER XVII 
REPUDIATED 


In writing that part of her novel which had to do with 
the finding of the ribbon-sash clue and what immedi- 
ately followed the finding, and the events that ensued, 
Pex must be admitted to have used an author’s right 
to gild the actual events and bend them to fit into the 
story. She wrote, for instance, these words: 


Instantly the young girl deteckative pounded upon the 
garment and held it up uttering a loud cry of joy. “Ha ha!’ 
she exclaimed. ‘here is Dorna the wild girls shimmy, and 
what do I see?!! It is mrs. Spimmicks sash! Dorna the wild 
creacher has used it as a shoulder strap!’ 

‘Yes indeed!’ cried Nip the faithfil companion of the young 
girl deteckative. ‘You are right and this is proof that Dorna 
Bender, the Girl of the Wildwoods, stole the corsp of mrs. 
Spimmicks, and no doubt she has the diamond ring.’ 

‘All the evidence points that way,’ replide Pex, “but we 
must not be seen here,’and so the two fearless young detecka- 
tives sloly walked hoam. 


It was stretching the truth to say they ‘sloly walked 
hoam.’ Pex peeled the slip from the bundle and 
wrapped it into a wad, but before she had got off her 
knees, Ben Trent came around the end of the cottage. 
He had heard Pex’s voice, and now he shouted, ‘Hey, 
you! Get out of my yard!’ and added to that a shout 
for Dorna, ‘Dorna! Come!’ and Pex and Nip did not 
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wait for any more. They took to their heels and ran 
down the Main Road as hard as they could pelt and 
continued down the Lane, nor did they stop until they 
were safe in the shadow of the Graydon cottage. It 
was not until they were there that Nip caught up with 
Pex. 

“He didn’t chase us!’ Nip panted. 

“Well, I wanted to come home, anyway,’ Pex said. 
“We've got to think what to do next.’ 

‘It’s Mrs. Spimmicks’s sash, all right,’ Nip said. 
“What was it you said you’d do to Dorna with it to make 
her confess?’ 

“Confront her with it,’ Pex explained. ‘It means go 
to her and show it to her and say, “How do you explain 
this?” and then she can’t explain it and she breaks down 
and confesses.’ 

‘I don’t believe Dorna will break down, if that’s 
what she’s got to do before she confesses,’ Nip said. 
“She doesn’t look like the kind that breaks down, Isn’t 
there some other way?’ 

“Well, that’s the best way,’ Pex said. ‘They mostly 
break down in stories.’ 

‘In stories, maybe,’ Nip admitted. ‘But what’s 
Dorna going to be doing while we confront her, Pex? 
She doesn’t seem to me to be the kind that just stands 
around and lets people come up and confront. Not 
when she’s got Ben Trent to start things, anyway. 
She’ll grab us or something. She’ll get a-hold of us and 
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take the clue away from us. Pex, I don’t want to con- 
front her.’ . 

‘She’s pretty strong, and I don’t know what she’d be 
like if she got mad,’ Pex admitted. ‘I guess — Nip, do 
you think we ought to take father along with us?’ 

‘Yes, or somebody. It ought to be a policeman, 
oughtn’t it? But we can pretend your father is a police- 
man.’, 

This interesting discussion was ended abruptly by 
the call to luncheon, and Pex went to the meal with the 
clue still attached to the slip. She rolled it into the 
smallest possible compass and put it in the pocket of her 
knickers. 

At the table Mrs. Graydon asked what were the plans 
for the afternoon, and Gertrude said she thought Nell 
might come down later to try the new croquet set with 
Will and Frank, but that they might take a swim first. 
Edith she did not expect because Hal would probably 
want to see if anything could be done toward finding the 
ring and would want to have Edith with him. 

‘And what are the young detectives going to do?’ 
Mr. Graydon asked. ‘How is the detective business 
making out?’ 

‘Well, father,’ Pex said, ‘we’ve got a clue. We’ve got 
Mrs. Spimmicks’s sash.’ 

‘The one she had on when we took her down from 
the hook and put her in the hammock,’ Nip further 
explained. 
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Every one at the table was instantly interested. Will 
thought it was some of Pex’s fine imagination and said 
so, and that was enough for Pex. She hauled the slip 
from her pocket. 

“My dear! Please —at the table!’ Mrs. Graydon 
exclaimed, and Mr. Graydon chuckled, but only for a 
moment. He had seen the ribbon. 

“Yes, not at the table, Pex,’ he said, ‘but it does look 
as if you had found something.’ He told her to put her 
clue away until they were through. Pex put it away by 
sitting on it, and Mr. Graydon asked her how she had 
found this remarkable clue, and with Nip’s help she told 
him. 

“And sewed on instead of a strap, is it?’ he said. 
“We'll have to follow up this clue, that’s certain.’ 

In the mean while Dorna was having her first meal at 
the Trents’. Good-natured Mrs. Trent purposely made 
it as informal as possible, and she tried to let Dorna be 
as inconspicuous as she could, for she was afraid the girl 
might be embarrassed. Instead of directing most of the 
conversation at Dorna, which is a mistake some people 
make when a person is shy, she tried to keep the others 
talking. She wanted to have Dorna become used to 
them and their ways without being conspicuous herself, 
and she had kept the luncheon simple. 

As the meal proceeded, Mrs. Trent saw Dorna glanc- 
ing shyly to one and another before she used knife or 
fork, but Dorna did nothing of which she need have 
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been ashamed. Ben, as if spreading a smoke screen of 
bad table manners to shield Dorna, behaved his worst, 
but Mrs. Trent let Nell correct him, which Nell was 
willing enough to do. 

Hal had gone home to Overstream for lunch, and this 
probably lessened Dorna’s diffidence, and the only 
unpleasant moments were when Edith mentioned the 
lost ring. Probably she did it thoughtlessly, for Mrs. 
Trent had asked her what she meant to do that after- 
noon, 

_ ‘Hal wants to make some plans to find my ring,’ 

Edith said. ‘He says it is impossible that a big doll like 
Mrs. Spimmicks could disappear so utterly and not 
leave some trace. Somebody must have taken it, he 
says, and if somebody took it, somebody must still have 
- jt, and there are not so many who could have taken 
“hay 

Mrs. Trent had seated Dorna at her side and, in- 
advertently, perhaps, Edith’s glance fell on the girl as 
she looked from the far end of the table. She saw 
Dorna’s eyes, which had been watching her, fall to her 
plate. A wave of deeper color swept over Dorna’s 
tanned face, but the girl said nothing. Mrs. Trent tried 
to cover the unfortunate moment. 

‘I’m sure the ring will be found,’ she said. 

‘Anyway, Dorna didn’t take it,’ Ben blurted out in 
defense of his new ally, and Nell kicked his foot under 
the table and frowned at him. ‘Well, she didn’t, so you 
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needn’t be kicking me,’ he said. ‘You can ask her your- 
self.’ 

It was impossible not to look at Dorna when Ben had 
called attention to her so openly, and perhaps some of 
those at the table hoped she would speak out, but, 
although her face was still red, she said nothing at all. 
Frank saved the situation by asking her if she had a 
bathing-suit, and when she said ‘No,’ Mrs. Trent said 
they must go to the Village for shoes and stockings and 
other things and Dorna had better go with her on to 
Great Barrington and choose a bathing-suit. 

“She used to swim without one,’ Ben said. ‘Frank 
saw her.’ 

“Cheese it, kid!’ Frank said. ‘Don’t you mind the 
young one, Dorna; he’s our young terror.’ 

‘I didn’t have any bathing-suit,’ Dorna said simply, 
“so I couldn’t wear one.’ 

After the lunch at the Graydons’, Pex’s father gave 
his attention to the remarkable clue she had found. 
Like Pex he was of the opinion that the ribbon had been 
stitched to the slip very recently and the sewing was 
the sort he imagined Dorna might have done. The 
thread, while white, was the coarsest sort — what is 
known as Number 8 — and the needle had been large, 
probably one Bender used. The ribbon had been sewed 
in place as if Dorna had meant it to remain there for- 

4 ever. 
‘I think we had better let Hal know about this, 
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daughter,’ Mr. Graydon told Pex. ‘We don’t want to 
interfere with the glorious career of the young detec- 
tives, but this is a rather important piece of evidence,’ 
and Pex agreed. 

‘We want to confront the criminal, father,’ she said, 
‘and we guess she might get pretty mad if we did it 
alone. We’re not afraid of her 

‘Certainly not,’ said Mr. Graydon gravely. 

‘But there’s no use making her do any more 
crimes 

‘Such as assault and battery,’ smiled Mr. Graydon. 
‘T’ll telephone Hal; he can protect you, I’m sure.’ 

Hal said he would come down at once. He came in 
his car and when he, too, had examined the ribbon, he 
agreed with Mr. Graydon that it was the most impor- 
tant clue that had been found, if not the only one. Pex 
insisted that she be allowed to carry the clue, and Nip 
insisted that she was part of the detective duo, and, as 
Hal thought Mr. Graydon had better be present, the 
four went up to the Trents’. 

The meal had ended at the Trents’ cottage and Mrs. 
Trent had gone upstairs to take a short nap. Hal had 
hailed Edith as he passed the cottage on the way to the 
Graydons’ and had shouted that he would be back 
presently, so Edith and Nell and Frank were waiting for 
him on the wide veranda. Ben and Dorna had gone to 
the hammocks at the side of the house, for Dorna was 
to wait until the end of Mrs. Trent’s nap and then to go 
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to the Village and on to Great Barrington for the shop- 
ping expedition. 

Dorna sat in one hammock and Ben swung in another. 

“Where does Mungo play?’ Dorna asked. 

‘Oh, he plays everywhere!’ Ben said. ‘He plays all 
around. He stays mostly in the yard because that’s 
where I’ve been mostly. Those girls were two to one or 
I bet they couldn’t have made me stay around home. I 
guess Lucky plays everywhere, doesn’t he?’ 

“Yes. Do you want to sit in these hammocks?’ 

“You’ve got to wait for mother.’ 

‘I know, but we could play with the dogs.’ 

Mungo and Lucky seemed to be improving their 
friendship. Mungo appeared to think Lucky was an 
amusing clown, and it almost seemed as if Lucky was 
trying to be funnier because Mungo was amused by his 
antics. Lucky certainly did most of the leaping and 
tumbling while Mungo made short rushes at him, just 
sufficient to keep the sport going, or stood expectantly 
awaiting the next bit of dog-clowning. 

‘Mungo never had a dog he played with like that,’ 
Ben said. ‘He mostly likes to fight other dogs. He 
likes Lucky.’ 

“Yes, they’re friends, like us,’ Dorna said, and she got 
out of the hammock. ‘Come on; show me where Mungo 
sleeps and everything. I want to get acquainted with 
the place if I’m going to live here. Does he sleep in the 
barn?’ 
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‘No; in the kitchen. There’s a box he sleeps in.’ 

‘Doesn’t he go in the barn? Or in any of the sheds?’ 

‘Yes, sometimes,’ Ben said. ‘He goes ‘most any- 
where when he wants to.’ 

‘I guess he doesn’t go straying around places like 
Lucky,’ Dorna suggested. “Lucky is more like me — 
like me and father. When father squats in a house any- 
where, I go wandering around. I guess you've always 
lived in about one house, so you don’t wander around 
so much. Where have the dogs gone now?’ 

‘Oh, I don’t know! They’ve gone somewhere; under 
the barn, I guess.’ 

‘Can they get under the barn?’ 

‘Yes; Mungo goes under a lot. He takes bones under; 
it’s his boneyard. I’ll bet he’s got a million bones under 
the barn.’ | 

‘Ben, can anybody get under the barn? Could you: 
Could I?’ 

‘No. I don’t know. Maybe I could, but I guess 
you're too big.’ 

‘Well, let’s try, anyway,’ Dorna said, but Mrs. Trent 
spoke from an upstairs window. 

‘Dorna,’ she said, ‘I don’t believe I'll take a nap, 
after all; Mr. Trent may decide to start early and I'd 
like to be here when he comes. I think we’ll go to the 
Village now if you’re ready.’ 

‘Oh, pshaw!’ Ben complained, but he had no time 
for more objecting because Hal, with Mr. Graydon and 
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Pex and Nip, drove in just then. The hammocks were 
near the driveway, and Hal stopped the car opposite 
Dorna and Ben. Edith and Nell and Frank came 
around the corner of the cottage. 

‘Nell, is your mother in the house?’ Hal asked seri- 
ously. ‘If so I’d like to see her. I’ll go 1n.’ 

Pex was improving the time by making a face at Ben 
and he stood close to Dorna and returned the compli- 
ment. Mr. Graydon caught them at it. 

‘We'll omit that for the present,’ he said. ‘And no 
fighting; all that sort of thing can be postponed.’ 

A moment later, Hal came out and said Mrs. Trent 
would see them. 

‘You come, too, Dorna,’ Hal said. ‘You can stay 
here, Ben.’ But when Ben saw that Pex and Nip were to 
go in, he complained loudly and Hal said, ‘All right; 
come along then!’ and they all went into the house. 

Mrs. Trent was already in the living-room when they 
entered, and she seated herself. Edith found a seat, too, 
but the others stood. 

Hal looked at Mr. Graydon. 

‘Will you say it?’ he asked. 

Dorna stood looking from one to another. Her big 
eyes seemed to be trying to look into their minds to dis- 
cover what was going on in them. 

‘Do you want to sit down, Dorna?’ Mr, Graydon 
asked, but she shook her head and stood with her hands 
clasped behind her, ‘Very well, then,’ Mr. Graydon be- 
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gan; ‘I’m sorry if I have to appear a little stern when it 
is not customary with me, but something very serious 
has come to light in this matter of Mrs. Spimmicks and 
Edith’s ring. Pex, show us what you found.’ 

Pex pulled at her pocket and brought out Dorna's 
discarded slip. She held it so that the ribbon could be 
seen by all, and Dorna turned her head to see it. 

‘It’s mine,’ she said, and the color swept over her face 
as it had at luncheon. 

‘Yes,’ Mr. Graydon said. ‘It seems that Mrs. Trent 
dropped it, with your other discarded garments, out of 
a window, and Pex and Nip here saw it fall to the lawn 
and picked it up. This ribbon is the one that was tied 
around Mrs. Spimmick’s waist when she was — when 
she disappeared.’ 

‘So — so we came to confront you with it,’ Pex de- 
clared. 

‘Be still, Pex,’ Mr. Graydon said. ‘And now, Dorna, 
this ribbon appears to have been sewed here very re- 
cently. Did you sew it there?’ 

‘Yes,’ Dorna said; ‘last night.’ 

‘Well, where did the ribbon come from?’ 

‘I found it,’ Dorna said, looking him full in the 
eyes. 

‘Then where is the doll?’ Edith asked, and Dorna 
turned and looked at her. 

‘I don’t know,’ she said. 

‘Understand, Dorna, we mean you no harm,’ Mr, 
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Graydon said kindly. ‘We want only to find Edith’s 
ring, and if you have made a mistake —if you did 
thoughtlessly take the doll — we are all eager to for- 
give you.’ 

“You think I stole it,’ Dorna said. ‘You all think I 
stole it. You think I’m a thief.’ 

She said this in a dull voice, as if stating a fact, and 
not as if accusing them of unkindness, but as if she 
knew it was profitless to make them think otherwise 
than as they did. 

“No, not a thief,’ Mr. Graydon said, but his words did 
not deny that they thought she had taken the doll. 
“We don’t think you are a thief, Dorna. We are only 
trying to make you understand that if you know where 
the doll is, or the ring, you should tell us.’ 

“You think I’m a thief,’ Dorna repeated monoto- 
nously. 

Mr. Graydon looked at Mrs. Trent, and that good 
lady’s face was a study in mixed emotions. There was 
pity for the girl and a desire to be kind to her if she 
could be, but there was also a look of discouragement. 
It was this last that seemed to tell Mr. Graydon that it 
was no longer of use to be kind to the girl, and when he 
spoke again it was with a little more sharpness in his 
tone as if he was speaking to a naughty and stubborn 
child. 

“Very well,’ he said; ‘if you do not choose to give us 
what information you can, I’ll have to ask you ques- 
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tions. You say you found the ribbon; where did you 
find it?’ 

‘In the road,’ Dorna said. 

‘In what road?’ 

‘In the Lane.’ 

‘And where in the Lane?’ 

‘By the road, the Main Road. I picked it up.’ 

‘Was it untied? Was it in a strip without knots in it, 
or was it tied like a sash, with a knot in it?’ 

‘You think I’m a thief,’ Dorna said. ‘You think be- 
cause I’m a drifter, I’m a thief. I don’t have to tell you 
anything. I know why you wanted me to come here == 
so you could tell me I was a thief. You gave me the 
clothes so I wouldn’t want to go away, so I’d stay and 
say I was a thief.’ 

‘Oh, Dorna!’ Mrs. Trent cried. “You know that is 
not true; how can you say it?’ 

‘Oh, come now!’ Mr. Graydon said. ‘Mrs. Trent did 
not invite you to live here for any such reason.’ 

‘Only just, of course,’ Pex broke in, ‘it’s better for 
deteckating to have you close by. Because if you did 
take Mrs. Spimmicks and went off in the car with your 
father, why, nobody could find you.’ 

‘You shut up, you!’ Ben Trent said ungallantly. ‘I 
wish your father would take you off in a car.’ 

‘Pex! Ben!’ Mr. Graydon reproved them. “That 
will do!’ 

But he was too late. Like a projectile shot from a 
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ballista, Dorna was upon Pex, and the young detective 
screamed, thinking she was about to be torn limb from 
limb. Pex put her hands to her head to protect her hair 
from Dorna’s hands, but the drifter’s daughter did not 
touch her. She grasped the slip and wrenched it from 
Pex’s grasp and turned with blazing eyes. 

‘I don’t want to live with you; I don’t want your . 
clothes!’ she cried; ‘I hate you! I hate you!’ and she 
rushed out of the room and out of the house. 

‘Dorna!’ Mrs. Trent called, and hurried after her, 
but Dorna was gone. 


CHAPTER XVIII 
ANOTHER CLUE 


Mrs. TRENT, returning to the living-room, showed 
plainly enough that she had been greatly distressed by 
the angry flight of Dorna. 

‘I’m so sorry she took it that way,’ she said. ‘Of 
course, we had to try to find out anything we could, but 
it may be such a serious thing for her. It may be just 
what will turn her against right living forever, make her 
hate any one else who tries to help her. She oathered up 
her old dress as she ran around the house, and I suppose 
she will throw away what I gave her. Not that that 
matters.’ 

‘She’ll be no worse off than she was,’ Nell said. ‘Hal, 
do you think she has Edith’s ring?” | 

‘I think we have made a rather miserable mess of it so» 
far if she has,’ Mr. Graydon said before Hal could 
answer. ‘I don’t think you are right, Eleanor; I think, 
as your mother does, that she’ll be much worse off than 
she was. I blame myself; I didn’t go about it in the right 
way. This Dorna is not an ordinary girl at all. She’s — 
[ll call it super-touchy, for one thing, and we've all been 
causing her an agony of hurt pride, whether she took the 
doll or not. That father of hers, down at the heel as he 
is, is a decent sort, after all. They have a queer pride of 
their own, don’t you think so, Hal?’ 
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“Yes, I’d say so; I rather liked old Bender; I think 
he’s honest. Still, he wasn’t so sure about the girl, you’ll 
remember. What worries me most is what we’re to do 
about the ring.’ 

Mr. Graydon was about to speak when he saw the 
eager light in Pex’s eyes, and he thought she had had 
about enough of crime sensation for a while. 

‘Pex,’ he said, ‘you and Nip go on about your busi- 
ness now. You stay here, Ben, until they’re out of the 
way. Run on home, Pex.’ 

‘Oh, pshaw, father!’ Pex complained. ‘What do I 
have to go home for? Can’t I stay?’ 

‘No; get along with you!’ he ordered, and, reluc- 
tantly, Pex and Nip went. They paused at the door to 
make faces at Ben, and when they were gone he watched 
them from the window as they went down the Main 
Road and turned into the Lane. Mr. Graydon took up 
the business in hand. 

‘To come right down to cold facts, Hal,’ he said, ‘I 
don’t believe we’re going to get anywhere in this affair 
by trying to handle it alone. That girl, if she took the 
doll and found the ring and has it now, is never going to 
tell us anything about it. She’s offended and she will be 
stubborn, and we can’t force her to talk if she does not 
want to.’ 

‘And we'll get nowhere trying to spy on her,’ Hal 
said, “We’re no good at that sort of thing. If she has the 
ring, she’s probably hidden it somewhere and it might 
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be anywhere — she runs over the whole mountain. I 
think I know what you mean — the police?’ 

‘I’m sorry, but I don’t see any other course,’ Mr. 
Graydon said. ‘Personally I have a great deal of faith 
in the State police. Those fellows come to have a sort of 
intuition in these matters, and, quite aside from that, if 
this girl does know anything about the ring, the mere 
questioning by a policeman, either State or local, will 
have a far greater effect than our questioning.’ 

‘You’d better run out, Ben,’ Mrs. Trent said here. 
Ben hung back, but he knew that since Pex had been 
sent away his mother would not yield to pleas that he 
be permitted to remain, and he went out, but as reluc- 
tantly as ever a boy went. 

‘That ribbon,’ Hal said, ‘may have been picked up 
where she said she found it, but that is open to question. 
Edith, do you remember how it was tied around the doll 
— tight or loose?’ 

‘Hal, I don’t remember!’ Edith said. ‘I was only an 
instant in slipping the envelope into the dress, you 
know. But it couldn’t have been tied so very tight,’ she 
added, ‘because I did slip the envelope up under the 
sash so easily. Yes, it slid in very easily. I used only 
one hand, I think; I seem to remember that I was hold- 
ing a mallet in the other, just as I had walked across the 
lawn.’ 

‘The ribbon was probably loose, then,’ Hal said. 
‘How about the doll? Could the ribbon have slipped off 
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down the skirt? I don’t suppose it could have slipped 
off over the arms?’ 

“You mean that it might be possible that Dorna was 
telling us the truth,’ Mrs. Trent said; ‘that some one 
may have taken the doll and that the ribbon sash 
slipped off while the doll was being carried away?’ 

“I’m trying to see all sides of it before we call in the 
police,’ Hal explained. 

“Pex could tell you about the sash,’ Mr. Graydon 
said, ‘and anything you want to know about the doll. 
Shall I telephone?’ 

“You might as well,’ Hal agreed, and Mr. Graydon 
went to the instrument — an old-fashioned one at- 
tached to the wall — and called his own number. Pex’s 
voice answered him. 

‘Oh, father! [ve got a new clue!’ she cried eagerly. 
“I guess it’s an awfully important one. Father, shall 
we bring it up there? Shall we?’ 

“What is it, Pex?’ her father asked. 

“It’s Edith’s handkerchief,’ Pex whispered secretly, 
and so low that Mr. Graydon did not understand what 
she was saying. He told her to repeat it. ‘Edith’s 
handkerchief,’ she said again; ‘the one Mrs. Spim- 
micks was choked to death with; the one that was tied 
around her neck, father. It’s a very important clue, 
honestly.’ 

Mr. Graydon turned to those in the room. 

‘It is Pex,’ he said, ‘and she has another clue. She 
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says it is your handkerchief, Edith. She wants to bring 
it here. I suppose we’d better let her,’ and he turned to 
the telephone again. ‘You can bring your clue here, 
Pex,’ he said into the instrument; ‘where did you find 
it, daughter?’ 

But Pex meant to waste no more time telephoning. 
She said, ‘We'll be right up there,’ and hung up. 

‘I’m not so sure about all of Pex’s clues,’ Mr. Gray- 
don said. ‘She and Nip are liable to find them by the 
dozen. You’d know the handkerchief, do you think, 
Edith?’ 

‘Yes, indeed, that one,’ Edith assured him. ‘It has 
my initials in color,’ and she described it more exactly. 
Nell, looking out of the window, uttered a ‘Well!’ of 
surprise. 

‘They’ve got one of those innumerable Dupont 
children with them,’ she said. ‘Frank, you’d better go 
out and see that Ben doesn’t do anything to drive them 
away. It looks as if they were bringing in a prisoner 
and a reluctant one.’ 

Frank departed to act as a guard for the young 
detectives, and very soon those in the room had warn- 
ing of the approach of the captive and her takers, for 
the Dupont child was bawling at the top of her lungs. 
She could not have howled much louder if she were being 
led to immediate execution. She was a tousled-headed 
girl of six or seven, and Pex and Nip had tight hold of 
her wrists; she hung back and had to be dragged, trying 
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to brace her feet, bending over to try to bite the young 
detectives’ hands, and then running along a few steps 
as Pex and Nip jerked her forward. 

Frank met them and took the wrist Nip had been 
holding. 

‘Here, now! Cut out the howls!’ he said. ‘Nobody’s 
going to hurt you. What’s the big idea, Pex? What 
are you bringing this kid for?’ 

“We brought her along for a witness,’ Pex explained, 
‘so father could ask her about it himself, but it just 
shows that deteckatives ought to have handcuffs all 
the time. Just look where she bit me on the knuckles!’ 

The young Dupont quieted down considerably when 
Frank took her wrist. Perhaps she had once seen Pex 
and Nip in one of their successful raids on Ben Trent 
and imagined that she was to be the next victim. Mr. 
Graydon came to the door and took the child’s arm and 
tried to reassure her. She ceased bawling when Pex let 
go of her other wrist. Tears had traced cleaner places 
on her face, and in the living-room she scowled at Pex. 
She seemed to pay no more attention to the others than 
a strange cat pays to the people in a room. 

Pex dug the handkerchief out of her useful pocket and 
gave it to her father. 

‘Yes, that is mine,’ Edith said. ‘It is the one Pex 
borrowed from me. It certainly looks as if some one 
had been choked to death with it! Ugh! it’s filthy!’ 

‘Torn, too,’ Mr. Graydon said. ‘Pex, you’re sure 
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this is the handkerchief that was tied around Mrs. 
Spimmicks’s neck?’ 

‘Well, Edith says it is,’ Pex said, ‘and she ought to 
know.’ 

‘Oh, yes! It is the same handkerchief,’ Edith de- 
clared. 

‘Then where did you find it and what has this tearful 
young lady got to do with it?’ Pex’s father asked Pex. 

‘Well, father,’ Pex told him, ‘we were deteckating 
along down the Lane and we saw this Dupont girl — 
I guess she’s Josephine 

‘Are you Josephine?’ Hal asked the girl. 

‘No!’ the girl snapped, glaring at him. 

‘Then she’s Victoria,’ Pex said. 

‘I am not! I’m not! I’m not!’ the young Dupont 
screamed. | 

‘Then she’s Cleopatra,’ Pex amended. ‘They’re all 
named after kings or queens. I guess this one is prob’ly 
Cleopatra.’ 

‘Are you Cleopatra?’ Mr. Graydon asked, and as the 
girl did not scream that she was not, he accepted it as a 
fact. ‘Go on, Pex,’ he said. 

‘So we were going along looking for footsteps or 
something in the Lane, and we saw Cleopatra down by 
the bridge playing. So we went down there.’ 

‘We thought we’d better cross-question her,’ Nip 
put in. ‘What she was doing looked suspicious to us.’ 

“What was she doing?’ 
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“Well, maybe you wouldn’t think it was suspicious,’ 
Pex said, “but deteckatives have got to think almost 
anything is suspicious. She was filling this handkerchief 
with dust and throwing it up in the air.’ 

“It would open up and the dust would float away in 
a cloud like smoke, except what came down on her,’ 
Nip said. ‘So, of course, it might have been a signal to 
a criminal or something.’ 

Mr. Graydon smiled. 

‘From the appearance of the young lady, it looks 
more as if it might have been a dust-shower bath. So 
you went to investigate?’ 

“And I saw the handkerchief, and I said, ‘‘That’s 
Edith Curtis’s handkerchief; you give it to me, do you 
hear me?” So she said, “‘It is not! I will not!” So we 
took it away from her.’ 

‘I sat on her while Pex took it away from her,’ Nip 
explained. 

“Yes, and it was Edith’s handkerchief. So Nip kept 
on sitting on her and IJ asked her where she got it. So 
she said it was none of our business, and we said it was 
some of our business and she’d better tell or she’d be 
sorry she didn’t. So she said she found it.’ 

“I did find it; I did so!’ Cleopatra declared. 

“Well, I didn’t say you didn’t, did I?’ Pex demanded. 
‘Only, father, you needn’t ask me to believe she found 
it where she said she did. She said she found it, “‘ Down 
by Great Barrington.””’ 
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‘Where did you find it, Cleopatra?’ Mr. Graydon 
asked the girl in a tone calculated to soothe her jarred 
feelings. 

‘I won’t tell you!’ Cleopatra declared. “None of your 
business!’ | 

‘But it happens that it is some of my business,’ said 
Mr. Graydon, unconsciously repeating what Pex had 
told her. ‘It is very seriously my business just at this 
moment. Where did you firel the handkerchief?’ 

The girl looked at him, and then let her eyes seek the 
faces of the others and in all the faces she saw real 
seriousness. She looked down and rubbed the rug under- 
neath her feet with one of her bare toes. 

‘T found it out there — in the yard,’ she said, throw- 
ing her hand backward with a quick gesture. ‘I didn’t 
know it was anybody’s.’ 

‘You’re sure that’s where you found it? You're sure 
nobody gave it to you—your brother Henri, for 
instance?’ 

‘Hoh! Henri!’ the girl scoffed. ‘He wouldn’t give 
me a torn old thing like that!’ 

‘And how did you happen to be there, in the 
yard?’ 

Cleopatra looked at him. 

‘I was there,’ she said, as if that was all she meant to 
say. 

‘Yes? And how did you come to be there?’ 

‘I was up on the mountain.’ 
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‘And you came down this way? You came through 
the pasture lane? And when was this, Cleopatra?’ 

“Yesterday.” 

“Along late in the afternoon?’ 

ples.’ 

“Just before dinner in the evening, or was it after 
dinner?’ 

The girl looked at him, but did not answer. 

“Was it before dinner?’ Mr. Graydon asked. 

“Yes,” she said. 

“And the handkerehief was just lying there, a torn 
old handkerchief, and you didn’t think it belonged to 
anybody or that anybody would want it, so you picked 
it up? Nobody was around that you could see?’ 

‘No,’ Cleopatra said. 

“Just the handkerchief lying there. You saw nothing 
else?’ 

“Yes, the dogs.’ 

“What dogs?’ 

“The dogs; two dogs. The one that’s always here 
and another dog.’ 

“And that was all?’ 

“A doll,’ Cleopatra said. 

Instantly all those in the room, who had been merely 
amused by Mr. Graydon’s questions and the girl’s 
answers, became all attention. Mr. Graydon himself 
looked at the girl sharply, but it was evident enough 
that she was telling the truth. 
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‘What sort of doll, Cleopatra?’ he asked her. 

‘Rag doll,’ the girl answered. ‘Big rag doll. The dogs 
had it. Running around, and both of them pulling it 
away from each other and jerking at it. They wouldn't 
give it to me.’ 

‘Did you try to get it?’ 

‘Yes. They went under the barn.’ 

‘And then what? What happened after the dogs 
went under the barn?’ 

‘They didn’t come out. I went home. It was dinner- 
time.’ 

Mr. Graydon turned quickly and spoke to Hal. 

‘Dorna said she found the sash ribbon in the Lane 
near the Main Road,’ he said, ‘and this girl says the dog 
had the doll in the yard here.’ 

‘Say, look here!’ Frank exclaimed. ‘I dropped out of 
one of those apple trees into that hammock and punched 
a hole through it! Say, I bet that doll slid through to 
the ground and those dogs got it! Pll bet you a dollar! 
I bet they brought it up here!’ 

‘I won’t take that bet,’ Mr. Graydon said. ‘Is there 
any way a man can get under your barn?’ 

There was not, it seemed, but Frank thought they 
might poke under with a clothes-pole with a nail in the 
end of it, and possibly rake out the doll if it was there, 
and they all trooped out to the barn. Hal and Frank 
got down to do the raking. } 

‘I’ve caught something,’ Frank said at the fifth or 
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sixth try, and he drew out the pole very carefully. With 
her dress caught on the nail, Mrs. Spimmicks came into 
view head first, her face still blue, but for the rest a most 
thoroughly torn and ragged doll. Mr. Graydon felt 
first of all for the envelope containing Edith’s ring, but 
it was not there. 

He handed the doll to Hal with the remark that the 
dogs seemed to have done a good job of dissecting, and 
Hal handed the doll to Edith. She took it by the tips of 
her fingers and offered it to Nell, but Nell shook her 
head, and Edith was about to hand Mrs. Spimmicks to 
Pex when a wild Indian ‘ Yee-ow!’ rent the air, and Ben 
Trent dashed between his mother and Hal and wrenched 
Mrs. Spimmicks from Edith’s finger-tips and dashed 
around the corner of the cottage and out of sight. 

For an instant Pex and Nip stood as if too surprised 
to move; then they uttered their war-cry and were after 
Ben. They returned in about five minutes, more or less 
mussed, but quite cheerful. Nip had Mrs. Spimmicks 
tucked in the crook of her arm as a football player 
carries a football, and Pex was counting something she 
held in the fingers of her right hand. 

‘Seven, eight, nine, ten! I got ten this time, Nip!’ she 
exclaimed happily. 

‘Oh, dear!’ mourned Mrs. Trent. ‘More of my poor 
Ben’s hairs!’ 


CHAPTER XIX 
A TRUCE 


Finpine Mrs. Spimmicks without finding the lost ring 
left Edith quite as ringless as before, but the rescue of 
the much-murdered rag creature from under the Trent 
barn put a new face on the hunt. It seemed quite cer- 
tain that no one had stolen the doll. Dorna might have 
taken it and have found the ring and then thrown the 
doll away, letting the dogs use it as a bunch of rags to 
play with, but Mr. Graydon hardly thought this 
possible. 

One reason that he doubted it was the very clue that 
had once seemed so important — the ribbon sash. If 
Dorna had taken the doll from the hammock, she must 
have seen the sash on the doll; if she had seen the sash 
on the doll, she would have had to be most utterly 
childish to do anything so brainless as use that very 
ribbon as a shoulder strap on her slip. And even if she 
had been careless enough to do that, she would have 
been careful to remove the ribbon and hide or destroy it 
when discarding her old garments. She would not have 
left the slip, with the ribbon attached, lying on the floor 
of the bathroom like an advertisement, saying, ‘Look! 
I took the doll!’ 

Dorna had said she had picked up the ribbon in the 
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Lane, and Mr. Graydon believed it now. He saw that 
Dorna’s resentment had been reasonable enough. It 
was no wonder that she disliked being questioned when 
the questioning seemed to mean they thought her a 
thief. 

_ There remained the fact that the ring had not yet — 
been found, and Hal was the first to suggest that all the 
Trents and all the Graydons join in a thorough search- 
ing of the territory the two dogs had probably covered 
if they had, indeed, carried Mrs. Spimmicks from the 
Graydon hammock to the final resting-place under the 
Trent barn. 

Mrs. Trent was not expected to take part in this 
treasure hunt which had Edith’s ring as the treasure, 
but all the others were needed, and Mrs. Trent was 
given the task of rounding up Ben and ‘bringing him 
in.’ 

“As the commanders-in-chief of these two cohorts,’ 
Mr. Graydon said, ‘Hal and I declare a truce until sun- 
down and Pex and Nip will have to postpone any more 
fighting until then. Ben the same.’ 

“We're not afraid of him,’ Pex said. ‘You don’t need 
any truce for us, does he, Nip? We can hunt and fight 
at the same time.’ | 

“You'll obey the truce just the same, young lady, | 
Pex’s father declared, ‘or there will be another sort of 
war. Hal, you take care of Ben if you see signs of an 
outbreak, and I’ll just take charge of Mrs. Spimmicks 
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myself. A truce until sundown, remember, and all 
Berkshire County, the State of Massachusetts, and the 
continent of North America is neutral country.’ 

The method of search was then discussed, and Nell 
suggested that the sensible way was to begin at the 
hammock itself. 

‘We’ve got to go down to get Will and Gertrude, any- 
way,’ she said, ‘and I think that if the ring is found in 
this way it will be found near the hammock and not up 
here by the Main Road. Not this side of the Lane.’ 

“Why do you think that?’ Edith asked. 

‘Because you put the envelope under the sash and 
Dorna found the sash in the Lane,’ Nell said. ‘If the 
dogs came romping home while we were all unpacking 
the new croquet set, and the dogs were pulling at Mrs. 
Spimmicks, they must have shaken the envelope out of 
Mrs. Spimmicks’s dress before they pulled the sash off 
her, or the envelope must have fallen just then or about 
then.’ 

‘Reasonable enough, Nell,’ Hal said. ‘You'll be one 
of our great thinkers one of these days, I see.’ 

‘Well, I’ve seen Mungo shake things often enough,’ 
Nell said. ‘If he happened to get Mrs. Spimmicks by 
the head and shook her the way he shakes a rat, it is a 
wonder he did not shake all the rag stuffing out of her.’ 

Mrs. Trent now appeared with Ben in tow and Mr, 
Graydon repeated the terms of the truce. At first Ben 
seemed doubtful that Pex would permit a little thing 
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like a truce to interfere with her mania for collecting red 
hairs, but when she said, ‘Cross my heart, Ben!’ he be- 
lieved her. He had been standing at a safe distance from 
his enemy, but as soon as Pex said, ‘Cross my heart!’ he 
walked over to her and began a conversation. Nip 
crowded close to Pex and put her free arm through her 
comrade’s; her right arm still held Mrs. Spimmicks, 
The whole group started toward the Lane. 

‘I wouldn’t have a doll that a dog chewed,’ Ben 
began. 

“You couldn’t get it if you did want it,’ Pex replied. 
“You've tried enough; if you’re so smart, why didn’t 
you get it before the dog chewed it? You couldn’t, 
that’s why! We’d have pulled all your red hair out, 
smarty!’ 

‘Hah! You didn’t get so much hair — you got two or 
three hairs, and that’s all you could get, and it took two 
of you to get any.’ 

“We did not get two or three hairs!’ Nip contributed. 
“We got a whole handful just this last fight, and Pex has 
a whole box full, haven’t you Pex?’ 

‘I’ve got a lot,’ Pex said; ‘I’ll get a box full before I 
get through.’ 

“I bet you don’t!’ 

“I bet I do!’ 

“I bet she does,’ Nip said. ‘I bet you can’t get Mrs. 
Spimmicks away from us all summer. I bet if you had 
a doll we could get it away from you every day and 
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twice on Sunday. You think you’re so smart — you 
wait till you see what Pex is writing about you. She’s 
writing a novel about you, and you murdered Mrs. 
Spimmicks in it. And Pex’s father is going to print it in 
his magazine and everybody will read about you in it. 
Everybody will say, “Oh, how mean that Red-Headed 
Monster is!’”’’ 

‘Yes, and they’ll know what a cowardly-calf you are,’ 
Pex said. ‘I’m going to put in it that we chased you all 
over and pulled your hair out.’ 

‘And ’? Nip said. She put her lips close to Pex’s 
ear and whispered. ‘Pretend I’m telling you something 
dreadful,’ she whispered; ‘it’s making him awful mad. 
Mary had a little lamb. Eny meeny miney mo. Blah, 
blah, blah.’ 

Pex managed to make her face show a wicked delight. 

‘Yes, we'll put that in it, too,’ she exclaimed. “You 
know, Nip , 

Pex whispered in Nip’s ear and Ben pushed closer, 
trying to hear, but Pex held him off with one hand, and 
he remembered the truce and tried to laugh scornfully. 
Mr. Graydon, looking back, called Edith’s attention to 
the three. 

‘You see,’ he said, ‘they can be friendly enough when 
they have to be; it is a pity we can’t make the truce 
permanent.’ 

‘If it lasts until sundown, we’ll be lucky,’ Edith said. 

They made quite a party as they went down the 
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Lane, Mr. Graydon and Edith and Hall and Nell and 
Frank and the three who were bound by the truce, and 
Mungo in the distance, not quite sure he was wanted. 
A short distance down the Lane, Mr. Graydon stopped 
and outlined with a sweep of his hand the ground the 
search for the envelope and ring should cover, and a 
little farther on, Edith and Nell spied a place at the 
side of the road where the last rain had deposited a 
sediment of sand and a few scraps of torn paper and 
they bent to poke among these with a bit of stick. 

They found nothing and went on, but when the party 
reached Mrs. Hoff’s cottage, Mrs. Hoff came down to 
the end of her walk. 

‘Oh, Mr. Graydon!’ she said; ‘you look as if you 
were looking for something lost; I wonder if this is it. I 
found it in my yard back of the cottage not three min- 
utes ago.’ She felt in her pocket, for she had on her 
gardening gown. ‘I’m ashamed to say I opened it,’ she 
continued, “but I thought there might be something in- 
side to indicate the owner. And there was, Edith! I 
guess you know what — initials. So may I be one of the 
first to congratulate you, Hal?’ 

She held out her hand, and in it were the envelope 
and the ring-box and Edith’s engagement ring. 


CHAPTER XX 
THE END OF A NOVEL 


Wuen Dorna fled from the Trents’, she was so angry 
that she had no thoughts that could be called thoughts. 
All her emotions were crowded into one feeling that 
every one was unjust and cruel, and she felt burned and 
blinded by what seemed to her unfair unkindness. In 
those first moments she wanted only to get as far away 
as she could, like an animal that had been wounded and 
runs to hide and lick its wounds. 

If any one had tried to stop Dorna then, she would 
have fought and bit and scratched. She snatched up her 
discarded dress as she passed it, meaning to rid herself 
of every thread Mrs. Trent had given to her, and her 
instinct was to reach the old house by the kilns and hide 
there until her father came, and then force him to take 
her away from the neighborhood of Hillvale forever. 

She followed the Main Road, always running with her 
swift, easy stride, until she came to one of the lanes that 
led back to one of the mountain wood-roads that ran 
toward the kilns, but when she had traveled the worn 
and gullied wood-road a distance, she dropped to a 
walking pace, and presently she stopped and seated her- 
self on a rock by the side of the overgrown road. 

Here the sun shone down warmly through the open- 
ing between the trees, and the rock itself was warm and 
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comforting and smooth, and she dropped her old gar- 
ments at her feet and turned with her face to the rock, 
her head on her arm, and wept softly. She had the 
whole verdure-clad mountain-side to herself, except 
for the birds and small animals, and she closed her eyes, 
letting the tears seep between her eyelids. 

She felt now not so angry as outcast and despised, 
and she changed her position a little, putting her cheek 
against the rock and clasping it with her arms. Its 
warmth, and the feeling that it would not drive her 
away as human beings did, comforted her, and she felt 
that she could cry her troubles away there as if on the 
bosom of the mother she had almost forgotten. 

Gradually her tears ceased flowing and she fell asleep 
there. It was not until the sun, moving on, brought the 
shadow of a pine tree across the rock that Dorna awoke. 
Her first anger was now gone. She gathered up her old 
garments and walked homeward. Of all her turbulent 
emotions there was nothing left but the resolute in- 
tention to make her father move on somewhere — any- 
where but Hillvale. 

The shout that Ben Trent uttered when Mrs. Hoff 
opened her hand and disclosed Edith’s ring was enough 
to bring Gertrude and Will — who had been having a 
lonely game of croquet with the new balls and mallets 
on the Graydon lawn a few yards away — and it was 
probably Will, trying to see what was happening, who 
pushed against Ben, sending him bumping into Nip. 
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He jolted against the arm in which Nip was holding the 
badly dilapidated remains of Mrs. Spimmicks. 

‘Pex! Pex!’ Nip screamed. ‘He’s trying to get Mrs. 
Spimmicks!” 

Perhaps Pex forgot the truce. If she thought any- 
thing, it was that Ben had broken the truce, the ring 
now being found, and that a broken truce was a dead 
one and did not count any longer. It was enough for 
Pex that Nip called for help, and she reached for Ben 
with both hands, and Ben knew well enough that — 
truce or no truce — heels could save red hairs from 
capture far better than any truce, dead or alive, could. 
He dropped and pulled one of Pex’s ankles from under 
her, sending her toppling back against Edith’s knees, 
and squirmed between the surrounding legs. Once out- 
side the group, he sped up the Lane with Pex and Nip 
close behind him. 

‘Here! Here! Pex! Nip! None of that! Come back 
here!’ Mr. Graydon shouted; but he might as well have 
tried to stop two foxes chasing a hare, and it might 
have been a dire event in Ben’s war annals if good luck 
had not been on his side. His father, arriving from New 
York in his car, reached the Lane just as Ben reached 
the Main Road, and as he saw Ben, he threw on his 
brakes and Ben jumped on the running board. He was 
safe. 

‘They almost got you that time,’ Mr. Trent laughed. 
‘How’s mother and everybody?’ And no more was said 
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until the car stopped again and Mrs, Trent came from 
the cottage. 

‘Mother, they found the ring!’ Ben cried. ‘It was 
Mungo and Dorna’s dog took Mrs. Spimmicks, because 
she fell through a hole Frank made in the hammock 
when he jumped in it. And Dorna never had Mrs. 
Spimmicks or ‘ 

‘What’s all this?’ Mr. Trent laughed, for Ben was 
greatly excited. ‘What ring? What had Mrs. Spim- 
micks to do with it? And who is Dorna? She’s a new 
one to me.’ 

Ben tried to tell his father all that had happened, but 
his explanation was rather disjointed. 

‘Wait a minute, son,’ Mr. Trent said. ‘This 1s all 
Greek to me — Edith engaged? Well, I certainly am 
behind with the news! And was that why those two 
rip-snorting tomboys were giving you the run of your 
young life?’ 

‘They wouldn’t have if Dorna had stayed, I bet 
you!’ Ben declared. ‘They’re two to one. None of the 
boys can come to visit me, and everybody had to go 
and make Dorna mad, calling her a thief and every- 
thing ; 

‘No one called Dorna a thief, Ben,’ Mrs. Trent ob- 
jected. ‘The ring was gone, Henry,’ she explained to 
Mr. Trent, ‘and circumstances did point to Dorna. 
What Ben means is that I had invited her to live with 
us this summer; she’s the daughter of a man named 
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Bender, a drifter, who has squatted in one of the old 
houses at the kilns. Mr. Graydon was questioning her 
and she resented it, poor child, and ran out of the 
house 

Mr. Trent was a big jovial man. He liked to have as 
many people around him as possible, especially young 
people, and he was as well loved by Pex Graydon as by 
the other young people of the two families. 

‘I was so sorry to have her take it that way,’ Mrs. 
Trent continued. ‘To be with us would have done her 
so much good, and her circumstances are so pitiful. 
She seemed so fine in so many ways ; 

‘That’s easy, then,’ Mr. Trent said in his cheerful 
voice. ‘All you’ve got to do is send for her. That’s the 
answer, isn’t it?’ 

‘She wouldn’t come,’ Mrs. Trent said. ‘I’m afraid 
she wouldn’t.’ 

‘Oh, pshaw!’ scoffed Ben’s father. “You never know 
till you try. My word, Ben, we can’t let those two 
young Indians down the Lane scalp you completely, 
can we? Why, you haven’t got much more hair left 
than a polar bear right now! You and this girl would be 
a match for Pex and her assistant-slaughterer, would 
you? Hop in here! Elizabeth, get your hat if you need 
it, and we'll go up and get this Dorna or whatever her 
name is.’ 

‘Oh, dad — that’s great!’ Ben cried, and when Mrs. 
Trent had got her hat they drove toward the kilns. 
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Dorna had reached home, but although it was 
Saturday afternoon her father had not come home from 
his work. He was trying to make as much money as he 
could in order that he might take rooms or a small house 
in the Village as Dorna wished, for he had no expecta- 
tion that she would accept Mr. Graydon’s offer to make 
her one of the family, and he had not yet heard that 
Mrs. Trent had substituted for that the wish to have 
Dorna with her. 

Dorna opened the door of the house by the kilns when 
the car stopped there, and Mrs. Trent’s heart lightened 
a little when she saw that Dorna was still wearing the 
khaki clothes she had given her. 

‘T’ll speak to her,’ Mrs. Trent said, but Ben was 
already out of the car. 

‘Hey, Dorna! They found the ring and Mrs. Spim- 
micks and everything!’ he shouted. ‘And Pex and Nip 
chased me all the way up the Lane. We’ve come for 
you! You’ve got to come home with us! Come on, will 
you, Dorna?’ 

‘Atta boy, Ben!’ Mr. Trent seconded him. ‘That’s 
the way to ask a lady anything — “You've got to; will 
you?”’ And he gave Mrs. Trent a hand as she stepped 
out of the car. ‘So you’re Dorna, are you? I’ve been 
hearing all about you — the whole family weeping all 
over the place because you left them.’ 

‘We want you to come back, Dorna,’ Mrs. Trent 
said. 
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The girl looked from one to the other in her grave 
way, questioning their faces to learn whether the in- 
vitation was sincere or not; she saw Ben’s eagerness and 
Mrs. Trent’s kindly desire, but perhaps it was Mr. 
Trent’s friendly smile that influenced her more than 
anything else. } 

‘Yes, I’ll come,’ she said, still gravely. And, as if 
nothing had intervened, Mrs. Trent said, ‘We can drive 
down and get the shoes after dinner,’ and Ben said, 
“Come on; get in the car!’ 

Rasch Bender drove in as they were leaving, and they 
stopped to tell him, and Mr. Trent got out of the car 
again and took him aside and had quite a long talk with 
him. He liked the old wanderer as well as Mr. Graydon 
had, and they shook hands at the end of their talk. 

‘Well, I won’t say much of a good-bye to you, Dorna,’ 
Bender said. ‘This whole business seems to be working 
out first-rate; I got me the offer of a job down below the 
Village — steady work all summer — and I'll see you 
on and off, I shouldn’t wonder.’ 

He took her hand and shook it, and tipped his hat as 
the car went away, and then he turned and walked to 
the house. In the door he looked back for a last view of 
the car; he saw Dorna waving her hand to him and he 
waved his arm and then went inside. 

‘Nice folks,’ he said to himself; ‘real nice folks. I'd 
rather have her with them than a million dollars.’ 

Shortly after dinner, while it was still light, Mrs. 
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Trent telephoned to Mrs. Graydon that Dorna was 
with them and would stay, and the news was known to 
all the Graydons as soon as Mrs. Graydon turned from 
the telephone. 

‘Nothing could be better,’ Mr. Graydon said, and 
Mrs. Graydon said, ‘Of course, she’ll be here a good 
part of the time, as all the Trents are.” But Pex looked 
at Nip meaningly, and the two young detectives went 
out of the room. 

“Why couldn’t she come here, plague it!’ Pex ex- 
claimed as soon as they were in the yard. ‘Come on, 
Nip!’ 

‘Where?’ Nip asked. 

“Well, you don’t think I’m going to let Ben Trent get 
Mrs. Spimmicks, do you?’ Pex demanded. ‘Don’t be 
a silly! We can’t fight Dorna and Ben, too. Come on — 
she’s dead, anyway.’ 

“What are you going to do?’ Nip demanded. 

‘I’m going to bury her,’ Pex said. ‘Ben Trent needn’t 
think he’s going to get her.’ 

She led the way to where Mrs. Spimmicks hung again 
on the canary-bird-cage hook, a piece of cord in place 
of the ribbon sash, and she jerked the much-mistreated 
and wholly ruined doll from the hook. Deep in the 
vegetable garden, between the sixth and seventh rows of 
sprouting sweet-corn, they buried Mrs. Spimmicks, 
smoothing the soil above her. 

The next day, when her father was taking his long 
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morning walk, Pex went with Nip to the Bird’s Nest. 
She seated herself at the typewriter while Nip threw 
herself onto the cot, and for a while Pex poked at the 
keys industriously. When she had completed a page of 
the manuscript, she read it. What she had written 
ended in this way: 

‘Come,’ said the girl deteckative, ‘I will fearlessly lead the 
way, and we will search the entire neighborhood for a trace of 
the ring, for it is evident that it fell from mrs. Spimmicks 


pocket when the stolen corsp was being carried across to the 
red haired monsters barn it was hid under.’ 


Nip raised her head. 

‘But you haven’t had anything about a ring in the 
novel before,’ she expostulated. ‘All you’ve had was the 
money and Mrs. Spimmicks.’ 

‘Well, the ring is just about the most importantest 
thing,’ Pex said. ‘It’s got to be in it somewhere.’ 

‘Then you'll have to begin at the beginning again and 
put it in, and about Hal and Edith and keeping the 
engagement secret and everything.’ 

Pex frowned at the page in her hand. 

‘Oh, pshaw!’ she exclaimed, and she crumpled the 
sheet and threw it into the waste-basket. She leaned 
back and looked out of the window. Down the Lane 
Ben Trent and Dorna were coming, Dorna in a brand- 
new bathing-suit. Pex picked up the pages of the great 
mystery novel. The pages were very few. ‘Oh, it’s all 
too mixed up to straighten out!’ she declared. ‘Nip, 
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I’m not going to write an old novel in the summer; I’m 
going to wait till winter. There’s Dorna and Ben going 
swimming. Come on — she won’t let him bother us!’ 

She tore the manuscript of ‘EDDITH MUNGUM-— 
MERY THE BERGILARS DOGHTER’ into scraps 
and threw them into the basket. 

‘Dorna!’ she called out of the window. ‘Dorna, 
wait! We'll go with you!’ 

Dorna looked up at the window, and then she looked 
at Ben. 

‘Aw, let em come!’ he exclaimed; ‘I guess they have 
to.” And in remarkably few minutes the four were on 
their way to the swimming-pool, and Ben was saying, 
“I bet you I can stay under water longer than you can!’ 
and Pex was daring him to doit. Dorna turned her head 
and spoke to them. 

‘And no ducking!’ she said, in a tone that meant it. 

The war was ended and the era of peace in Hillvale 


had begun. 
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who is considered by many to be 
the nearest approach to Mark Twain 
among contemporary humorists, is 
an Iowan by birth and an American 
by preference. If he lives until 1929 
he will be able to write ‘ How It Feels 
to be Sixty.’ 

Mr. Butler began his business ca- 
reer as an assistant bookkeeper in the 
Muscatine (Iowa) Spice Mills and 
ended it when he: retired as vice- 
president of the Flushing (Long 
Island) National Bank. ‘The inter- 
vening yearssaw himas grocery sales- 
man, manager of a crockery store, 
editor, and publisher. In between 
times he has had inspiration for 
twenty-seven books and at one time 
held the exalted position of president 
of the Authors’ League of America. 
Mr. Butler will always be remem- 
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